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SCOPE OF THE ASSIGNMENT 



Early in 1982, Pannell Kerr Forster were instructed by the District 
Audit Service to undertake a review of leisure centres. The two 
primary areas of focus were the development and the operation of 
leisure centres by local authorities. For the purpose of the review, 
local councils come within the description "local authorities". This 
review is one of a series commissioned by the District Audit Service 
within the policy of undertaking "value for money" examinations. 



The scope of the review was described in a questionnaire work 
programme which was developed jointly by the Consultants and the 
District Audit Service. In general, this was designed to trace all 
aspects of a centre's development from its conception to its opening 
to the public. A second part of the programme was addressed to an 
investigation of the operation and management of leisure centres. 



The significance of this local authority service is illustrated by the 
1982/3 C.I. P. F.A Estimates which indicate an expenditure amounting to 
£280 million gross and £160 million net, on the following types of 
centres 



Gross (£M) 



Net (£M) 



Indoor Sports 


Halls 


etc with Pools 


120 


67 


n ti 


ii 


" without 


Pools 


53 


29 


Community Centres, 


Public Halls 


etc 


46 


33 


Theatres etc 








60 


30 










£279 


159 


Apart from 


discovering the 


special 


characteristics 


and 



affecting the performance of leisure centres, it was the intention of 
the study team to identify management practices and information 
systems which appear to be most effective. It was originally planned 
to visit some 15 to 20 leisure centres in order to ensure an 
adequately representative sample. In practice the study was curtailed 
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because of the need to complete it before the inauguration of the 
Audit Commission in 1983. This Summary Report has been prepared based 
on the findings of the review of only 9 leisure and recreation 
centres, and cannot therefore be regarded as representative of the 
development and operation of centres generally. The centres selected 
for review were identified by the District Audit Service in 
conjunction with the Local Authority. Reports on each of the centres 
reviewed have been made available to the principal officers of the 
relevant local authority on a confidential basis by the District Audit 
Service . 
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1 . 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



The reader is cautioned that this report and the findings expressed 
herein are based on nine case study reviews of centres. The sample 
of centres reviewed could not be defended as representative of all 
the leisure centres in operation in the United Kingdom today, but it 
is believed that many of the findings and observations are generally 
applicable . 

1.1 DEVELOPMENT 



1.1.1 Planning and Building 

* We observed a seeming lack of co-ordination in planning at the 
regional level, even though machinery exists to provide a 
planning framework. The actual location of leisure centres 
tends to be governed by local authority boundaries, 
irrespective of the distribution of population. (3. 3.2,3) 

* Feasibility studies, in the form of a market assessment and 

financial evaluation, have not been a common feature of leisure 
centre planning. Where they have been undertaken they tend to 
result in a more effective "product" which better serves the 
needs of the community. (3.3.4) 

* In one instance the information available to us seemed to 

indicate that decisions regarding the development and 
specification of a leisure centre were taken outside the 
committee meeting. (3.3.6) 

* The cost of ancillary facilities e.g. car parking, can be 

significant and should be included in the planning process. 
(3.3.7) 

* The development of a comprehensive Architect's Brief is 

preferable to leaving design and specification in the hands of 
the appointed architect. The definition of objectives before 
the design process begins can lead to more efficient design and 
construction. (3. 4. 1,2) 
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* There is a need to involve managers who have experience of 
operating leisure centres in the design process to ensure that 
the centre is operationally efficient, and to avoid pitfalls. 
There is a body of knowledge and experience in the Sports 
Councils, the management associations, and other local 
authorities operating leisure centres, but this tends not to be 
drawn upon by local authorities. (3.4. 3,4) 

1.1.2 Financial Evaluation 



* The quality of financial information provided to Members for 
the purpose of deciding on the type of centre and range of 
facilities could be improved by being more informative and 
presented with greater clarity. We observed some inadequate 
attempts to estimate operating costs, without reference to the 
experience of other authorities. (3.5.2) 

* The source of finance and the consequence of borrowing on local 
authority finances should be identified early in the project's 
appraisal. Evidence available to us suggests that this is not 
always done. (3.5,3) 

1.1.3 Building 

* Local authorities must retain the initiative of project 
management either through the Architect's Department or by 
using a professional third party. (3.6.1) 

1. 2 OPERATION 

1.2.1 Leisure Centres within the Local Authority Structure 

* Those leisure centres which operate within an organisation 
structure where there is a direct line of authority, 
responsibility and communication seem to show a better 
performance than those appended to an unrelated functional 
department. (4.1.1, 2,3) 
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1.2.2 Alms and Objectives 



* There is a need for aims and objectives to be identified for 
each leisure centre. Only where there is a clear statement of 
expectation and direction, understood both by Members and 
Management, is there likely to be a harmonious relationship and 
effective performance. Objectives should be quantifiable, 
whether financial, performance or social objectives, and 
achievement of them should be monitored. (4. 2.1,2) 

* When objectives have been set they must be expressed in terms 
of their financial and numeric implications, which must be 
appreciated and approved by Members. (4.2.5) 

* Objectives, and the progress made in achieving them, need to be 
communicated frequently to staff by management. An appropriate 
process of communication also needs to be maintained with 
Members. ( 4. 2.4 , 6 , 7 , 8) 

1.2.3 Management 

* Whilst Members’ interest in the centre is to be encouraged, 
Management should be given the authority to operate the centre 
at its discretion, within the policies, performance and 
financial objectives set, and subject only to reporting and 
monitoring of progress. Members' intervention in day-to-day 
operational detail has caused professional frustration in some 
centre managers \ we also observed cases where an excellent 
working relationship between the centre manager and the 
chairman of the Recreation Committee enhanced the operation of 
the centre. ( 4. 3.1) 

* Centres frequently do not have sufficient information about 
user profiles and patterns to be responsive in programming 
policies. More significantly, information about the public not 

using leisure facilities, and the reasons for this, is almost 
non existent. (4.3.2) 

We observed a general need to establish better channels of 
consultation and communication with users. (4.3.4.) 
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* Cross-fertilisation of ideas is enhanced through attending 
professional conferences and training seminars, which furthers 
management skills. Unfortunately, we observed that the budget 
for such activities has been severely cut back, requiring 
managers to finance themselves or not attend such occasions. 
In times when economy and value for money is paramount there is 
a stronger argument for spending more on management training to 
achieve better results. (4.3.5) 

* Although our survey provided inadeqate evidence, we are 
concerned that insufficient attention is being given to the 
continuing maintenance, decoration and improvement of existing 
centres. Older centres tend to be deserted by the public for 
newer centres. Annual budgets should include amounts which, 
over a period of five or ten years, will keep the building and 
equipment in good repair and attractive to users. (4. 3.6,7) 

1. 2. 4 Catering 

* Many centres have been too ambitious in the level of provision, 
resulting in under utilisation and the need to modify service 
concepts. The most effective level of provision appears to be 
a bar supplemented by "over the counter" snacks although some 
provision needs to be made for "under age" users of the 
centre. A number of centres we visited were poorly designed 
and located from the catering stand point, failing to attract 
an adequate throughput. We encountered examples of centres 
providing adequate catering facilities through vending, 
(4.4.1, 2,3,4) 



1.2.5 Pricing 

* In setting prices, most leisure centres make primary reference 
to the prices at other centres or local facilities. The 
consequence is to maintain pricing comparability with other 
providers of leisure/sports facilities, without specific 
reference to what the user might be prepared to pay. Even 

allowing for the effects of social pricing policies, leisure 
centres tend to generate less income than they might. 
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* It is appreciated that the process of setting prices is one 

which tends to be heavily influenced by political factors. 
However, authorities ought to have a pricing policy which is 
debated and agreed. Management should be free to maximise 

revenue within such a policy agreed by Members. (4. 5. 1,2, 3) 

* For the majority of centres it is unlikely that total 

expenditure (including debt charges) will ever be covered by 
income. We advocate the setting of a minimum objective to 

recover an agreed percentage of operating expenditure by 
income. In this context operating expenditure is all 
expenditure within the control of the centre management, but 
excluding central service costs and debt charges. The 
percentage recovery goal could be increased over a period of 
time. Most of the centres reviewed by us achieved a recovery 
of 50 per cent of operating expenditure by income, but, 
significantly, several showed a trend in decreasing percentage 
recovery. The target recovery to be set will be very much a 
function of the characteristics of the particular centre e.g. 
wet, dry, joint provision. Only in a very few centres is 
management given any scope to be entrepreneurial in pricing 
policies. (4.5. 7. 8, 9) 

* There is a need for more quantitative analysis of the 
relationship between pricing policies and attendance levels. 
(4.5.10,11) 

* Differential pricing policies are practiced at most centres, 
but the impact of these prices may not have as significant an 
impact on utilisation as factors such as management involvement 
and motivation of users during off peak periods. 
(4.5.15,16,17,18) 

* We observed the application of contradictory strategies with 
regard to club utilisation of centres. In some cases club time 
is sold at a discount, in others at a premium. Usage does not 
seem to be affected by either policy. It would seem to be more 
logical to apply premium or discounted prices to discourage and 
encourage the use of peak/off peak periods by clubs. (4.5.20) 
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1.2.6 Control and Reporting-Financial 



* There is a tendency for the budget not to reflect the financial 
consequences of policies; the budget process tends to become 
one of minimising the total net cost of the centre. (4.6. 1,2) 

* Financial reports to managers tend to be untimely and 
unsophisticated, failing to take account of timing and cash 
flow consequences. Centrally processed computer reports to 
managers also tend only to show processed invoices, as opposed 
to ’’committed" expenditure. In response to these deficiencies 
centres have tended to set up their own information and 
reporting systems. ( 4.6. 3 ,4 ,5 , 6) 

* There is a lack of consistency in accounting for leisure centre 
activities, which can only be resolved through the creation and 
adoption of a uniform accounting system. (4.6.8) 

* Traditionally, leisure centre performance tends to be appraised 

on the basis of total net cost of provision, including debt 

charges. We advocate that the emphasis be changed to the 

operational result, excluding debt charges. The reporting 
format could be further improved by identifying expenditure and 
income under activity or overhead cost headings, consistent 
with the concept of responsibility accounting. (4.6.10) 

* We include in this report suggested formats of management 
reports which would identify contributions to overheads and 
debt charges from centre activities, and thus accord with the 
concept of responsibility accounting. (illustration 2) 

1.2.7 Control and Reporting - Operating Performance 

* Most centres reviewed are lacking in management information 

reports on the level of occupation and utilisation of 
facilities. We have described a basic management information 
system and suggested report formats which will provide this 
information and assist management in programming and marketing 
decisions. We suggest the type and frequency of reports for 
various interested parties. (4.7) 
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1 . 2.8 



Advertising and Promotion 



* The leisure centre "product" is highly perishable - if not 

consumed on-the-day it is lost forever. Bearing this in mind, 
we believe that greater effort and expenditure on marketing and 
promoting leisure centres to ensure maximum utilisation is 
justified. At most centres reviewed the amount of expenditure 
on advertising and promotion was quite inadequate. Very few 
centres had developed a formal marketing plan. The level of 

contact of centre management with the local community in a 
promotional capacity tends to be inadequate, frequently 

explained by lack of manpower resources which would enable 
management to be absent from the centre. (4. 8 . 1 , 2, 3 ,4) 

* There is generally little market research into the 

characteristics and origin of centre users, and their 
satisfaction with the leisure services provided. If research 

is undertaken on a small scale but more frequently, the task 
becomes more manageable. (4.8.5) 

* Special events, such as concerts, may make a contribution to 
centre overhead costs, but are also important in increasing 
community awareness of the centre and its facilities. (4.8.10) 

* We advocate that the centre training budget should include 

amounts to permit attendance at local marketing courses. The 
employment of a part-time marketing professional could provide 
expertise and continuity to the marketing effort at modest 
cost. However, the ideal solution is for managers to become 
more aware of marketing disciplines and applications, perhaps 
assisted by short courses. (4.8.11,12) 

1.2.9 Staffing 

Professional management is one of the most important factors in 
a successful leisure centre. (4.9.1, 2) 
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* In view of the special nature of leisure centres and the 

management skills necessary for their effective operation, it 
is our opinion that Officers and Members may appreciate 

guidance in the interviewing and selection of appropriate 
candidates. This could be provided by a qualified professional 
in a neighbouring authority or, if not available, by one of the 
established professional or advisory bodies in the management 
of sport. (4.9.5) 

* Responsive staff scheduling is important to efficient centre 

operation. This seems to be best achieved by a core of shift 
staff supplemented by part-time assistance. Guidelines and 

standards for the: 

staff to user; 
management to staff ratios; 

have not been developed, but could be generated for the 
different types of centres. (4. 9. 7, 8, 9) 

1.2.10 Performance Statistics 



Although there are inherent difficulties and dangers in 
preparing ratios of performance, we believe that a set of 
ratios would be useful to both management and those interested 
in leisure provision. In section five we have suggested 
ratios, both operational and financial, which we believe are 
worthy of consideration. (5) 
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2 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON LEISURE CENTRES 



2.1 LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND LEISURE SERVICES 
Powers to Provide Leisure Centres 

2.1.1 General powers to provide entertainment and recreation are now 
contained in Section 145 of the Local Government Act 1972 (which 
replaced Sections 132 of the 1948 Local Government Act) and section 
19 of the Local Government (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 1976 
(which replaced the Physical Training and Recreation Act 1937). 
These powers may be exercised outside the area of the authority. 
Pertinent extracts from these acts are continued in Appendix A. 

Guidance and Assistance for Local Authorities Reorganisation 

2.1.2 The Sports Council, which was established in 1965, was granted a 

Royal Charter in 1972 together with executive powers. Its main 

objective is to encourage the provision of more and better sports 

facilities, by giving both advice and financial assistance. The 

recommendations of the Sports Council about the local administration 

of recreation and leisure, together with the "Bains" report of 

September 1972 and the "Cobham" reports of 1972 and 1973 augmented 

by the Local Government Act 1972 have provided the guidelines for 

leisure centre development. The initiative for comprehensive 

recreation departments resulted largely from consultancy reports on 

individual authorities following the Maud report on local government 

staffing. The Sports Council endorsed comprehensive recreation 

departments, and the "Cobham" reports suggested the establishment of 

recreation committees and departments, the latter to be under the 

contt ol of a chief officer. It was envisaged that new organisation 

would bring together both the physical and cultural aspects of 
leisure . 
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Provision 



2.1.3 The types of provision of leisure centres are listed below: 

Joint Provision 

This is the co-operation of more than one authority, usually a 
county, as local education authority and a district as recreation 
authority to plan, construct and sometimes operate a facility 
together; though in London or in a metropolitan district, the 
co-operation may be between committees of the same authority. 

Separate or Direct Provision 

This is the planning, construction and use of a facility by one 
local authority (or by one committee within an authority) for its 
sole purposes. 

Dual Use 

This involves co-operation between a local education authority and a 
district recreation authority, or between different committees of a 
metropolitan district or London borough. The distinction between 
dual use and joint provision relates to the funding and timing of 
co-operation; whether from the beginning of the planning of the 
centre, or from some time after it was built. 

2. 2 DEVELOPMENT OF LEISURE CENTRES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

2.2.1 During the 1960's, when the British economy was booming after the 
austerity of the early 1950’s, the need for recreational facilities 
was becoming more apparent. It is difficult to plot in detail 
trends in sport during this decade due to inadequate data. The 
earliest national and regional surveys were not undertaken until 
1966 - 1968. 

In Figure 1 trends in selected indoor sports are shown for the 
period 1954 ~ 1980. This data records activity within clubs, rather 
than by all individuals, and is therefore not totally representative 
of trends in the community. 
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2.2.2 In 1966, nine Regional Sports Councils were established to initiate 
research programmes and to plan for new facilities. Inventories of 
the major existing resources were thus compiled. Facility planning 
was organised at local, rather than at national level, with the 
involvement of local councils, educational authorities, local sports 
clubs and other voluntary and statutory interests. 

"• in 1^68, the Sports Council produced a planning method based on 

compiled data, and set out a case for spending £370 million for 
sports development for the years 1971 ~ 1981. The provision of 
sports centres was based on a standard of one centre per 50,000 
people, plus an additional centre for every 40,000 people in a 
community, thereafter. The consequence of this sports development 
programme, coinciding with a period of relative economic prosperity 
and reorganisation/ amalgamation of the local authorities, achieved a 
trebling of provision for indoor dry sports and an increase by 
70 per cent for swimming facilities. 
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FIGURE 1 



TRENDS IN SELECTED INDOOR SPORTS 1945 - 1980 
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Source: Sport in the Community - The next ten years. 

The Sports Council 1982 
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Squash Clubs 000 's 



Number of Leisure Centres 



2.2 .4 In 1974 - 1975, 137 sports centres and 190 pools were opened and the 
subsequent growth is shown in Figure 2. 



FIGURE 2 



PROVISION OF COMMUNITY FACILITIES 19 71 - 19 81 



TOTAL NUMBERS 
900 
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Provision of Community 
Facilities 1971-1981 



Source: Sport in the community - The next ten years. 

The Sports Council 1982 
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Distribution 



2.2.5 



The distribution of Sports Centres in 1981 for England and Wales 
displayed in Figure 3. 



The Distribution of Sports Contras 1981 



FIGURE 3 



Open before 1970 
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3 



PLANNING AND BUILDING 



3.1 MOTIVATION 

3.1.1 The motivation for building leisure centres has been quite varied. 
Among our sample, factors influencing the decision of what to build, 
and where, included: 

* policy guidelines via Circular from various Central Government 
Department s ; 

* the 1974 Local Government reorganisation; 

* competition with neighbouring authorities; 

* local political motivation; 

* pressure groups within the community. 

3.1.2 However, irrespective of the motivation for building, planning 
should take place within specified objectives of the Council 
regarding the provision of leisure facilities if the eventual 
product is to satisfy the needs of the community. Unfortunately, 
most of the centres which we visited were conceived, planned and 
designed outside such a framework. 

3.1.3 The goals and policies for many were introduced only after opening - 
and, in some instances, quite a delay occurred. (See section 4.2.1) 

3. 2 JOINT PROVISION 

3.2.1 Evidence provided by an independent report (Coopers and Lybrand: 
“Sharing Does Work”, published by the Sports Council 1980) indicates 
that joint provision of leisure centres by the relevant Education 
and leisure /Recreation authorities is significantly more 

cost-effective than separate provision. There has been guidance 
from Central Government, via Circular, advocating this joint 
provision approach. 

Only one of the centres studied in our sample was conceived as a 
joint provision project. Several others became joint provision 
studies or dual use schemes as the projects progressed. 
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We have observed, amongst the dual use and direct provision centres 
of the sample, that there appears to be discord in some authorities 
between the Education and Le isure/Re creation Departments at the 
operational stage. This seems to occur in spite of well defined 
operating agreements, and is frequently attributable to the specific 
aspirations of each group. 

3. 3 planning 

3.3.1 Our comments on planning of leisure centres are addressed at two 

levels: the ’macro’ level - taking into account a coherent 

provision of sports and leisure centres relative to the needs and 
location of population and to the existing levels of provision; and 
the 'micro' level, focussing on the specific provision of facilities 
within a leisure centre for a defined community. 

Regional Planning (Macro) 

3. 3. 2 One of the findings of our study is the seeming lack of 

co-ordination in planning at the 'macro' (the regional) level, even 
though machinery exists to provide effective guidance. Some 
counties have undertaken a co-ordinating role, with the result that 
leisure facilities are well conceived within a County Plan. 
However, in general, the actual location of leisure centres tends to 
be governed by local authority boundaries, whether these are 
District or County boundaries, irrespective of the distribution of 
population, which tends to ignore political boundaries. 

3.3.3 We encountered several cases in our small sample where two leisure 
centres are sited only three miles apart, on opposite sides of 
District/County boundaries. Although this is not necessarily 
disastrous, because of the relatively small catchment area of 
leisure centres, a broader perspective might have resulted in a more 
equitable distribution of facilities. There are also examples of 
what are quite clearly regional facilities, which could not be 
justified for the population resident within the authority, drawing 
people from a number of different authorities, which are being 
subsidised by ratepayers in only one authority without requesting 
financial assistance from other sources. Lack of consultation 
between authorities has clearly contributed to inefficient use of 
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resources, although we recognise that physical factors, such as the 
availability of a suitable site can override the logic of planning. 
As further facilities are being planned, we recommend that greater 
consideration is given to the needs of population concentrations 
beyond local authority boundaries, with appropriate cooperation 
between authorities where boundaries, or the type of provision 
conceived, so require. 

Powers already exist within the Local Government Act 1972 for 
authorities to provide financial assistance to another in 
circumstances where this is deemed appropriate. (See Appendix A). 
Control of such facilities can be effected through a Joint Committee. 

It would appear that existing advisory bodies, for example the 
Regional Sports Councils and the Technical Unit for Sport, have had 
little influence over authorities who are intent on providing for 
local, rather than wider, needs. The process of consultation and 
the use of advice given seems to be less than satisfactory. We 
encountered several instances of disappointing communication and 
adoption of recommendations amongst the leisure centres visited. We 
consider that the method of provision of this advice and technical 
assistance should be strengthened in light of the growing 
significance of leisure amenities, and the cost to the community of 
providing them. From the authority side, there was not infrequent 
criticism of the quality of advice provided by advisory bodies. 

leisure Centre Planning (Micro) 

3.3.4 Feasibility studies, in the form of a market assessment and 
financial evaluation, to determine the specific facility needs and 
financial cost, have not been a common feature of leisure centre 
planning. This should be seen in contrast to any commercial 
development of the same magnitude and investment. However, where 
feasibility studies have been undertaken within our sample they have 
resulted in a more effective 'product' which better serves the needs 
of the community. In practice, such surveys are most effectively 
undertaken by independent professionals/experts in close 
consultation with local groups, if the department does not have the 
resources available. 
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Fact-Finding Tours 



3.3.5 The planning stages of many leisure centres appear to have included 
'fact-finding* tours where Officers and Members have visited other 
facilities comparable to those under consideration. These tours 
certainly seem to have played a useful role in educating those 
concerned, and for maximum benefit the members of the fact finding 
team should be selected for the contribution they are likely to make 
to the development. 

Decision Making 

3.3.6 In examining the decision-making process leading to a leisure centre 
development, in one instance we found the trail - through Committee 
minutes - difficult to follow. The information seemed to indicate 
that decisions regarding the development and specification of a 
leisure centre were taken outside the committee meeting. 

Ancillary Facilities 

3.3.7 Facility planning should include all ancillary facilities and 

services e.g. car parking, at the same time. The cost of these can 
be significant, and the total capital cost of a development can 

therefore be understated if they are ignored. This is important for 
a Committee when considering the financial implications of a 
project. The future development options of leisure centres should 
be given serious consideration at the planning stage. 

3.4 DES IGN 

3.4.1 Architect's Brief 

Many authorities in our survey have only built one leisure centre 
and therefore did not have the benefit of prior experience. 

Consequently, in some authorities, the specification of design, 
including the range of facilities to be provided, has been left 

completely in the hands of the appointed architect. Other 
authorities have developed an Architect's Brief; this has tended to 
result in a more effective product. 
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3.4.2 In some authorities substantial changes have occurred between the 
initial and final designs and between commencement and completion of 
construction - both additions and deletions to the facilities 
provided. These major changes have arisen as a result of lack of 
definition of objectives before starting the design process, and as 
a result have added to the cost of development. 

Centre Management Participation in Design 

3.4.3 To achieve a practical and efficient design, there is a need to 
involve in the design process managers who have direct experience of 
operating centres in the design process. In our sample, a number of 
authorities incorporated this element in the planning "team", 
sometimes by appointing the leisure centre manager at the design 
stage (this has been particularly beneficial). Those leisure 
centres designed by the architects alone often exhibit operational 
defects - for example, inadequate storage space for equipment and 
poor admission control - which could easily have been rectified at 
the design stage by the participation of an experienced manager. 

3.4.4 Furthermore, although mistakes in design have been made, as is 
inevitable when a new type of building evolves, they have continued 
to be made in subsequent leisure centres. A body of knowledge and 
experience has been available for some years both in standard books 
of reference, the national and regional Sports Councils, and the 
management associations, but this has not been drawn on in many of 
the recently developed centres reviewed. 

3.4.5 In conjunction with the concept and design of the actual building, 
the management and staff structure must also be addressed. The two 
should be developed concurrently, but nearly all of the centres of 
our sample only addressed the latter problem as the centre was being 
built. 
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3.5 



FINANCIAL EVALUATION 



Information for Members 



3.5.1 A number of different combinations of facilities can be provided 
within a leisure centre. These facilities have varying revenue/cost 
implications. It is apparent that decisions have sometimes been 
taken by Committee as to the particular range and mix of facilities 
to be provided without reference to the revenue consequences. We 
encountered several examples of this in the provision of 
inappropriate or overly elaborate catering service facilities. 

3.5.2 Our limited survey leads us to observe that the quality of financial 
information provided for Members (re. the development phase) could 
have been significantly improved, by being more informative and 
presented with more clarity. This refers both to capital cost 
aspects, where in some cases revenue consequences have not been 
drawn to the attention or explained clearly to Members, and also the 
ongoing operating cost implications of the centre on the authority 
budget. In the latter case, we have observed some inadequate 
attempts to estimate operating costs, without reference to the 
experience of other authorities. The revenue consequences of 
management and staffing structures are particularly important. This 
can only be assessed with some certainty after the centre facilities 
have been precisely defined. The onus must lie on all Officers to 
improve information of this type. 

Financing Arrangements 

3.5.3 In financing the building, the source of finance should be 
identified early in the project, so that the implications for 
revenue charges can be quantified and be communicated to Members. A 
few authorities have been in the situation where the financing was 
not committed, even though construction was in an advanced state. 
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3.6 



BUILDING PHASE 



3.6.1 Authorities must retain the initiative of project management, either 
through the Architects Department or through a professional third 
party. With professional project management procedures the building 
phase can be well controlled and problems identified and resolved as 
they occur. Fast response by the client to problems can make 

construction cost over-runs less significant. This was the case 
with a number of the centres in our sample. In other cases, where 
the authority lost the initiative, time over-runs resulted in 
over- spending, a large part of which might have been avoided. 
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4 



OPERATION 



4.1 LEISURE CENTRES WITHIN THE LOCAL AUTHORITY STRUCTURE 

4.1.1 From our sample of leisure centres we have identified two approaches 

to the leisure function in the local authority organisation 
structure: those authorities with a separate Leisure/Recreation 

Department and Director, and those where leisure facilities are 
’appended* to another department, often the Engineer’s, Architects 
or Chief Executive's Department. 

4.1.2 There appears to be a maturity process as an authority develops 
sports or cultural facilities, which eventually leads to functional 
recognition and culminates with the creation of a Director of 
Leisure and Recreation Services, forming part of the Councils 
Management Team. 

4.1.3 Those leisure centres which operate within an organisation structure 

where there is a direct line of appropriate authority, 

responsibility and communication seem to show better results than 
those appended to existing departments whose primary responsibility 
lies in a totally different area. 

4.1.4 There are both advantages and disadvantages of a central 
Leisure/Recreation Department. Advantages include: 

a professional recreation director representing the leisure 
centre and other facilities on the management team, with an 
adequate understanding of the factors influencing centre 
performance; 

integrated control of the development and operation of leisure 
facilities within an authority; 

possibilities for shared costs and skills in areas such as 
marketing, with increased catchment and benefit. 

One disadvantage is the natural propensity of a department to grow, 
sometimes unnecessarily, with consequently increased staff costs. 
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4.1.5 We have observed leisure centres where the line of accountability 
has been changed too frequently, with rather adverse effects on the 
centre management and staff* 

4. 2 AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

4.2.1 Every leisure centre operates within a local authority general 
framework of policies, which are sometimes unwritten or implied. 
One fundamental observation arising from our survey is the need for 
aims and objectives to be identified for each leisure centre. Where 
an authority operates a number of leisure centres it is unlikely 
that one set of objectives will be appropriate for all of them. 
Only when there is a clear statement of expectation and direction, 
understood by both Members and Management, is there likely to be a 
harmonious relationship and effective performance. 

Quantified Objectives 

4.2.2 Many of the centres we visited do have stated operating objectives 
but these are occasionally contradictory and often too vague. We 
are of the opinion that objectives should be quantifiable, whether 
financial, performance or social objectives, and achievement against 
them should be monitored. If this is not the case, Members cannot 
be certain whether the Centre's management are operating in 
accordance with objectives. Conversely, management has no framework 
on which to base detailed operational policies, e.g. programming, 
staffing and provision of services, and is unlikely to attain the 
professional satisfaction of meeting set objectives. 

4.2.3 These aims and objectives determine the strategy for the forthcoming 
year, and will need to be reviewed annually in the light of 
experience and prevailing public and local authority expectations. 
In addition, a longer term plan - covering say the next five years - 
should be drawn up to give direction to the centre's operation. 
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4. 2.4 



Centre management is generally responsive once objectives have been 
set. These need to be converted into day-to-day, week-to-week, 
month-to-month tasks for staff to accomplish. This essential 
motivation is lacking in some centres because objectives, are 
non-existent or, if set, are too vague. 

Budgetary Responsibility and Financial Management 

4.2.5 When objectives have been agreed, these need to be expressed where 

possible in terms of their financial implications; this process may 
trigger re-assessment of the objectives. It is important that 

Members appreciate the financial consequences of any decisions made 
on policies/objectives at Committee. 

4.2.6 Having fixed the objectives and determined the budgetary 
consequences thereof, the centre management should implement 
detailed procedures to achieve the objectives. At the same time 
they should monitor the financial outcome so that they and Members 
can periodically reassess the validity of the objectives in 
conjunction with the management. Ideally, a quantitative evaluation 
of the social impact of the objectives should be made, if 
appropriate. 

Communication with Staff 

4.2.7 Whatever aims, objectives and targets are adopted, regular meetings 
are needed to communicate to managers and to staff: 

- the overall aims and objectives 
the specific short-term targets 

- the level of achievement against targets 

- notification of current events 

- determination of future budgets 

Whilst many centres do attempt to hold regular meetings, we 
appreciate that these are difficult to schedule because of short 
handover periods between shifts. We have observed that in an 
attempt to minimise staff costs, in many cases essential 
communication time has been eliminated. 
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4.2.8 In addition to communication internally, or with the authority's 
Leisure Department, an adequate process of communication should 
exist with Members. Once objectives are set, Members should not 
concern themselves with the minutiae of day-to-day operation, but 
should have regular briefings on the progress of the centre's 
performance against these objectives. Reports to Committee should 
be adequate, but not overly detailed. Visual presentations (graphs, 
charts) are used effectively by some centres in this communication 
process with Members, and are to be recommended. (See Part III for 
specimen reports). 

4.2.9 We should also comment that we witnessed cases where aims and 
objectives, leading to operating policieis, had been developed by the 
centre management and adopted by the Members. These have been 
reviewed and modified annually. This process is equally commendable 
to objective setting by Members. Another option would be to have 
objectives prepared by management as directed by the Members, such 
objectives being adopted by the Members subsequently. 

4. 3 MANAGEMENT 

4.3.1 The objectives, often appear undefined and uncertain at Committee 
level. In many instances Members seem to prefer to focus on pricing 
issues and other operational matters, rather than on policies and 
standards. As a consequence, managers feel that their 
responsibility and authority are being eroded, and as a result 
suffer professional frustration through (often well-intentioned) 
undue control of day-to-day detail by Members. In view of the 
special nature of leisure centres, we would recommend that a clear 
set of objectives be established, the consequences of which are 
expressed in a revenue budget. Having defined these aspects, the 
management of a centre should be given the authority to operate at 
their discretion in organising and staffing the centre, and 
resolving day-to-day operating problems, control being exercised 
through monitoring actual financial performance against the budget 
or throughput and utilisation objectives, or both. 
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Programming 



4.3.2 Most of the leisure centres of our sample had experimented with 
programming with a view to increasing centre utilisation and 
income. Unfortunately , much of the experimentation is based on the 
subjective judgement of the management, because little information 
is gathered on occupancy or utilisation profiles. Attendance 
patterns need to be logged accurately and monitored continuously, so 
that changes in programming can be made in response to changes in 
demand. We have discussed in detail in Chapter 4.7 the kinds of 
management information which we consider should be available. With 
the exception of one centre, which has recently introduced a system 
to analyse usage on an hourly basis, centres have tended only to 
undertake analyses of utilisation when budgetary constraints have 
threatened the existence of the centre, or its hours of opening. 

Sponsorship 

4.3.3 It would appear that there is a general lack of awareness at 
Committee level of the effort required to secure support by 
sponsorship . Sponsorship appears to be encouraged, but its 
objectives tend to be uncertain, whether they be purely financial 
or, for the development of community involvement with the centre. 
Regrettably, hospitality budgets are not often made available to 
managers to facilitate such promotions. We advocate the creation 
of a hospitality budget for management use, to be accounted for by 
them as a normal centre expenditure head. 

Consultation 



4.3.4 Although 'customers' are vital to the success of any leisure centre, 
we have observed little consultation with them as to the level of 
satisfaction achieved. To the extent that management and staff are 
able to develop a close rapport with users, and communicate well 
among themselves, a formalised consultative procedure is of less 
significance. Where this is not practicable regular individual 
users and clubs should have opportunities to meet with the centre 
management to communicate their needs and grievances or express 
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satisfaction which should be properly recorded. Similarly, informal 
feedback could be achieved by placing a Suggestions Box in the 
reception area. This would allow the individual, as opposed to the 
club user, to express his needs or communicate suggestions based on 
observations at other centres he may have used. 

4.3.5 Cross-fertilisation of ideas is also enhanced through attending 
professional conferences and training seminars, which also furthers 
management skills. Unfortunately, at many centres, the budget for 
this activity has been severely cut and managers must pay their own 
costs or not attend. In order to increase management proficiency 
and the success of leisure centres, which is directly related to 
quality of management, this budget should be adequate to meet the 
needs of managers and senior staff at least. 

Capital/Maintenance Budgetting 

4.3.6 The survey discovered very little evidence of forward planning of 
the expansion or improvement of leisure/sports facilities. Managers 
of centres tend to be pre-occupied with operational matters rather 
than with the improvement in the level of leisure provision in the 
community. There is frequently an awareness that certain sports or 
parts of the community are not being adequately provided for, but 
little medium/long term planning is generally undertaken. 

4.3.7 We appreciate that future leisure provision is not necessarily the 
responsibility of the centre manager but, in the absence of a 
specific interest by other Officers, he possesses an awareness of 
the probable needs and unfulfilled aspirations of the community in 
leisure and sports provision. Very few centres actually log the 
level of requests for reservations which cannot be met due to 
booking already being full, through lack of facilities, or 
supervision. Obviously, the difficult current economic conditions 
inhibit the possibility of executing further leisure projects, but 
an awareness of user needs should lead to better decision-making. 
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Although our survey provided inadequate evidence, we are concerned 
that insufficient attention is being given to the continuing 

maintenance, decoration and improvement of existing centres. Older 
centres tend to be deserted by the public for newer facilities, 
primarily because inadequate reinvestment has been made in the older 
centres, which is manifest in the appearance of the centre and 

quality of the equipment. We believe that accounting policies 
should be adopted to prevent inadequate provision for maintenance 

and renewal. Annual budgets should include provision of amounts 

which, over a period of five or ten years, will keep the building 
and equipment in good repair and attractive to users. 

4.4 CATERING 

4.4.1 Catering is one operation of leisure centres which has most markedly 
suffered from lack of market awareness and planning for the 
appropriate level of provision. The catering service is typically 
organised using one of the three arrangements listed below: 

(a) Direct provision - where the management operates the facilities. 

(b) Contracted to third parties - either in the form of a 
management contract or a concession arrangement, 

(c) Shared operation - where a mixture of the above would apply to 
outlets within the centre. 

4.4.2 Many centres have been too ambitious in the level of provision, 
resulting in under-utilisation, and modification of service 
concepts. In the centres we reviewed, the most effective level of 
provision appears to be a bar, which tends to be profitable, 
supplemented by "over the counter" snacks, pre-prepared or 
bought-in, and heated by microwave or small convection oven. This 
sort of service makes a significant profit contribution after taking 
into account cost of sales and staffing costs. Inevitably, centres 
with different characteristics to those we observed may require 
other service configurations. In particular, some catering 
provision needs to be made for "under age" users of the centre, who 
would be excluded from licensed premises. 
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4.4.3 A number of centres visited suffer from poor design, with the 
catering area located too far away from areas of heavy traffic, 
and/or poor internal decoration and appearance. Both these factors 
may have contributed to the lack of success in catering activities. 
Further, we encountered centres where marketing of the food/beverage 
services has not been effective enough to attract an adequate 
throughput. But the main difficulty, which some centres have 
inflicted upon themselves, is an attempt at over ambitious level of 
provision, which included in one case a "s ilver- service" high class 
restaurant which has been abandoned through lack of patronage. 
Experience indicates that when existing catering contracts expire, 
centres can increase the contribution by introducing a bar and 
snacks service as described, perhaps with support from vending 
machines . 

Vending 

4.4.4 It appears from evidence provided to us that a selective use of 

vending machines can produce a very effective method of 
snack /beverage provision. One centre in particular among those 
visited by us has identified the requirements of the market and 
provides high quality hot and cold beverages and 

snacks/confectionery. This service makes a useful net contribution 

to revenue as well as satisfying centre users' product and budget 
requirements. The progress made in concepts and equipment over the 
past ten years has enhanced vending's relevance to leisure centre 
catering. Because the early centres did not anticipate the 
installation of vending equipment, no provision was made in the 
centre design. Experience shows that a separate area for the 

provision of vending service is preferable. 

Control and Reporting 

4.4.5 As a result of the particular nature of food and beverage 

operations, there is a need for good systems of control, to identify 
quickly any losses or other problems, as they occur. This topic 
occupies much time of management, audit and treasury staff. 

Although it is a technical area, it is well documented in text 
books, and good control systems, using stock taking and cash control 
and analysis machines are available. Some of the keys to control at 
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a higher level of reporting (such as to the centre manager, central 
Recreation Department, Treasurers Department, Members, auditors,) 
are the gross profit and direct staff cost percentage. These are 
discussed further in Chapter 4.6 below. 

4 . 5 PRICING 

4.5.1 Pricing is an area which must be seen within the particular policy 

framework of the local authority, and will be affected by political, 
local environmental, socio-economic, financial and other factors. 
Others have written extensively on the levels of pricing (Coopers & 
Lybrand Associates: "Service Provision and Pricing in Local 

Government", published by H4S0 1981). We are mainly concerned here 
to report on price-setting procedures, although we also make some 
general observations on pricing structures. 

Setting of Tariffs 

4.5.2 For all the centres in our sample price reviews occur once a year, 
at the time of the budget preparation in October /November. Most 
leisure centres make primary reference to the prices at other 
centres or local facilities; some also refer to the published CIPFA 
sample prices. The overall effect of this process is to maintain 
pricing comparability with other providers of leisure/sports 
facilities, without specific reference to what the user might be 
prepared to pay. As a consequence, leisure centres tend to generate 
less income than they might, and ultimately the ratepayers at large 
subsidise the users of the centre. 

4.5.3 In changing (generally increasing) prices, few centres attempt to 
forecast the effect on income. Although this forecast is to a large 
extent subjective, it serves the purpose of focussing attention on 
the usage of individual time periods or activities . This detail is 
available at only a very few centres, and is part of the general 
management information and reporting systems: we discuss this in 
Chapter 4.7. It is important that managers are aware of the special 
features of their centre or location which do justify a premium on 
the price of particular activities. 
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4.5.4 The alternative to selective price increases are ’across the board 9 
increases which have little to commend them, other than that some 
price increase is preferable to none. A number of centres do this 
using the change in the Retail Price Index as a basis; some appear 
to select an arbitrary percentage. 

4.5.5 Prices are usually reviewed in October/November for implementation 
in the following April. This has the disadvantage that the benefit 
of the new prices is not really felt until the following October, 
since centre utilisation tends to be lower during the summer 
period. Thus, it is a whole year before income increases 
significantly, by which time another price review is in progress. 
One authority in our sample introduces the new prices on 1 January, 
rather than 1 April. In this way the cash-flow benefit to the 
centre is received much earlier. 

4.5.6 No centre visited set prices in relation to the cost of providing 
facilities. Some identify specific areas of activity and target a 
Sl break even’ 1 (for example the creche). A number of centres have 
unwritten or implied goals to "break even" overall, but even these 
centres did not attempt to balance income and expenditure. 

4.5.7 For the majority of centres it is unlikely that expenditure, 
including debt charges, will ever be covered by income. A more 
attainable goal would be the matching of operating expenditure (i.e. 
total expenditure, excluding central services costs and debt 
charges) and income or, if this is impossible, the matching in 
revenue of a specified percentage of operating costs. Several 
centres showed a trend of a decreasing percentage of income to 
expenditure over recent years which, if not checked, could result in 
the rate-payer completely subsidising leisure provision. However, 
we also noted that over the same period other leisure centres have 
demonstrated an increasing percentage, transferring some of the 
costs from the rate-payer to the centre users. In setting financial 
objectives and targets of the type recommended, it is vital that 
centre management are consulted and participate in agreeing targets 
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4.5.8 In the forseeable future it is unlikely that full recovery of 

operating expenditure will be achievable through revenue, but we 
would recommend that short and medium-term objectives are set for 
each leisure centre to improve performance in this area. 

4.5.9 At only very few leisure centres is the management given any scope 

to display entrepreneurial skills in the area of pricing. At some 

centres the management have the authority to charge 'commercial* 
users (such as firms presenting seminars or sports programmes for 
employees) a price more closely related to the cost of provision. 
At most authorities however, once the annual prices have been 

approved by Committee, every user pays the authorised rate. 

Price Sensitivity 

4.5.10 A general belief, held by management and Members, is that leisure 
centre prices are sensitive to factors such as the economic climate 
and prices at neighbouring 'competitive' centres. The tariff 
setting process reflects this belief; but political factors tend to 
be dominant in the determination of pricing. 

4.5.11 There appears to have been little quantitative analysis to identify 
the relative significance of the many factors and variables which 
interact in the pricing — utilisation equation. Within one county, 
to our knowledge, the various constitutent authorities operating 
leisure centres have introduced a fact -gathering process designed to 
help establish the relationship between price changes and attendance 
levels. Unfortunately, other factors may also have a significant 
bearing, hence the results must be interpreted with care. But we 
would encourage an extension of this principle into other parts of 
the country, perhaps co-ordinated by a central body. 

4.5.12 A further belief, is that the price of transport is at least as 
significant as admission prices. This is not thought to be so in 
the case of car-owners, but could be a real factor where the user is 
dependent on public transport, particularly where a centre is 
designed to serve rural districts. There are instances where the 
cost of bus travel to the centre is higher than the cost of the 
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activity at the leisure centre. It is likely that leisure centres 
which are situated centrally will not suffer as badly, since a visit 
to the leisure centre may be combined with shopping etc. 

4.5.13 Some authorities are developing local district sports facilities 
such as tennis courts, bowling greens, converting old school halls 
for badminton. This will tend to exacerbate the problem of the 
leisure centre with its large capital investment. There is probably 
a market for both types of provision, especially as leisure 
increases in significance, but the problem of transport costs are 
likely to remain. 

4.5.14 However, even though pricing levels are being set conservatively 
because of perceived sensitivity, some centres experience an excess 
demand at certain times of the day and could therefore increase 
prices without causing underutilisation of facilities. Only one 
centre we visited keeps a record of bookings refused because of over 
demand for particular facilities or particular times. In addition 
to providing guidance to those responsible for planning, such a 
record would provide the leisure centre's management with useful 
insight to demand characteristics and guidance on the potential to 
institute premium pricing at certain times. 

Differential Pricing 

4.5.15 Most of the centres of our sample employ a differential pricing 
scheme, with peak and off-peak prices. There is notable success in 
some centres, while in others it appears to have very little impact 
on attracting use of "off peak" periods. 

4.5.16 We have identified a number of factors which may affect the success, 
or otherwise 

(i) the differential between peak and off peak may not be large 
enough to act as an incentive (some centres only offer 20 per 
cent reduction, others 50 per cent) 

(ii) the location of the centre may not be appropriate to attract 
casual off-peak use 
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(iii) the community's awareness of the centre and of special offers, 
or "off peak" discounts may not be adequate 

(iv) lack of involvement on the part of centre staff in coaching 
new entrants to sport, or satisfactory arrangements to enable 
mothers of young children to be able to participate 

(v) quality of management in creating suitable "special interest" 
schemes to promote patronage 

4.5.17 Clearly the location of the centre cannot be altered, but the 
effects of unfortunate siting can be alleviated by good signposting, 
marketing promotions (for example, a "swim and lunch" combined 
ticket), and adequate advertising. The availability of a creche is 
helpful in attracting mothers, but our experience indicates that 
other factors, described above, have an over-riding influence. 

4.5.18 We conclude that the actual level of off-peak prices, whils 
important, is not as significant as the other factors listed i 
attracting off-peak utilisation. 

4.5.19 Many centres operate special schemes for the unemployed, with prices 
as low as 40p per session. In the centres reviewed by us however, 
such schemes indicated only limited success. Pricing may thus not 
be a major issue. 

4.5.20 We observed the application of contradictory strategies with regard 
to club utilisation of centres, and pricing policies. Both sporting 
and leisure clubs tend to be major users of many centres. Club 
usage is sold at a discount by some authorities, on the basis that a 
block booking every week over a prolonged period reduces the risk of 
poor utilisation. Other centres charge a premium to clubs on the 
basis that clubs must pay for privilege of booking the same period 
every week. Usage does not seem to be greatly affected by adopting 
either policy. It would seem to us to be more logical to apply 
premium or discounting practices to clubs in respect of the actual 
period they wish to book, preferably to encourage "off peak" use. 
This is compatible with the policy of many authorities to limit the 
peak time availability to clubs in favour of casual users. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living 



4.5.21 In the reviewing and setting tariffs each year, a number of 
authorities nearly cover increases in the Retail Price Index with 
corresponding rises in centre prices. Over a period of years this 
is resulting in falling prices, in real terms. There appears to be 
no policy for this: it may be the case that Committees are not aware 
of this trend. 

Marketing and Pricing 

4.5.22 A final comment on the matter of pricing is that there is a 
relationship between marketing and pricing which is apparently not 
appreciated at Committee level and by some on-site leisure centre 
management. Greater income, and greater social benefit will be 
achieved if 20,000 people pay 40p each than if 10,000 pay 70p; but 
skilled marketing is required to attract the extra 10,000 admissions 
so that an associated cost will be incurred. This marketing cost 
could exceed the revenue gain, but the social benefit is still 
clearly preferable. 

4.5.23 Advertising and marketing budgets are generally extremely low or 
non-existent, and have suffered drastic cuts in some authorities 
because of financial pressures. Relatively small cost reductions 
can easily result in income loss outweighing the saving in 
expenditure. We discuss marketing further in Chapter 4.8. 

4.5.24 Observation 



It is appreciated that the process of setting prices is one which 
tends to be heavily influenced by political factors. However, 
authorities ought to have a pricing policy which is debated and 
agreed. Management should be free to maximise revenue within such a 
policy agreed by Members. 
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4.6 



CONTROL AND REPORTING - FINANCIAL 



Budgets may not reflect policies 

4.6.1 Currently the main method of financial control is through the 
monitoring of expenditure and income against the Revenue Budget, 
though policies are not necessarily reflected in budgets. For 
example, the policy of an authority might be to encourage housewives 
to enjoy the facilities by running a free creche; or to make only a 
nominal charge to unemployed people; or to encourage casual use by 
not requesting prepayment of the fee. All of these policies have 
financial implications. 

4.6.2 In practice, as we have discussed earlier, actual policies in force 
at the moment tend to be vague - “to help housewives and the 
unemployed to enjoy the facilities", "to encourage maximum usage by 
advance bookings". It seems that Members are frequently unaware of 
the financial consequences of individual policies. Officers should 
endeavour to create an awareness in Members of the consequences of 
their policies. The budget/ control process tends to become one of 
minimising the total net cost of the leisure centre and thus the 
impact on the ratepayer* In only one of the centres visited was the 
cost of an activity, for example, the creche, identified separately; 
this is done primarily because it is viewed as a totally social 
provision. 

Computer Reports 

4.6.3 In the financial control process the prime document is the 
computer-generated printout of expenditure versus budget. These 
reports tend to be somewhat deficient in a number of aspects. 

4.6.4 First, they are untimely - this is typically the result of 
centralised batch mainframe systems. The delay between the end of 
the particular month in question and the receipt of the printout was 
reported as anything from one month to two and a half months, which 
means that the print-outs have little value to management, as a 
source of information. 
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4.6.5 A second problem is that the budget systems themselves are not very 
sophisticated, e.g. expenses may be apportioned equally over the 
year, taking no account of timing and cashflow characteristics. 
Thus a quarterly expense - for example electricity - which is 
apportioned equally over the year in the budget will show a 
significant variance for two of the three months of the quarter. 

4.6.6 Thirdly, the printout will only take account of processed invoices 
as opposed to committed expenditure and thus ’expenditure to date* 
is not an actual reflection of the situation. To circumvent the 
problem many centres prepare their own internal documents on a 
"commitment accounting" basis. 

4.6.7 In considering the value of the computer printouts, the fundamental 
problem has been highlighted : there are two different requirements 
to be met. The Treasurer's Department has overall responsibility 
for the accounting aspects of the leisure centre. The existing 
systems have been designed for central financial control. On the 
other hand, the management at the leisure centre requires management 
information for day-to-day operation. These two needs are quite 
independent, but should be complementary. However, existing 
computer reports offer only limited aid to the leisure centre 
managers, and this is more apparent when operational information 
(for example, usage of the centre) rather than financial matters is 
considered . 

Uniform Accounting Systems 

4.6.8 Currently there is a lack of consistency in accounting for leisure 
centre activities, although it is known that some work on this 
subject is being undertaken. In some authorities, a recharge is 
made to the leisure centre in respect of central administration 
costs. In some centres reviewed, no such allocation occurred. The 
recharge can be significantly large and is necessary in order for 
the apparent real cost of the centre to be established. Comparisons 
between centres will be more effective if the same basis of 
allocation is adopted. We understand that a draft paper has been 
issued by CIPFA on this matter. The concept of responsibility 
accounting, which is propounded elsewhere in this report, should be 
fundamental to this Uniform Accounting System. Managers, and the 
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management team, must be provided with information and reports 
recording activities and events which they can influence or control, 
not expenditures over which they have no control. The reporting of 
direct expenditures against income generated by specific activity 
areas e.g. Sports Hall, Swimming Pool, Catering, is something we 
should like to see adopted. (See Illustration 2). 

Special Events 



4.6.9 A major feature of many centres are the special events and the 

courses organised for the public. Although a number of centres keep 
notes in memorandum form as to the costs, income, attendances and so 
on, these are not usually formally reported to the Leisure 
Department or the Treasurer's Department or to Committee 

periodically. One centre visited does liaise with the Treasurer's 
Department to obtain a separate computer code for each "event", 
otherwise the results are lost in the overall result. By producing 
separate results the cost implications of any special promotion or 
policy change can be isolated. 

Change of Emphasis to Net Operating Expenditure 

4.6.10 In common with other services and facilities provided by local 

authorities, the emphasis of financial reporting for leisure centres 

has traditionaly been on the total net cost of the provision. The 

outline format for such reports is generally as shown opposite in 
Illustration 1. 

4.6.11 We are of the opinion that to focus on the total net cost - does 
distract the attention of the user of the report from other results 
which are possibly more important from the point of view of control 
and accountability. 

4.6.12 To enable a leisure centre's financial performance to be reviewed it 
is important to identify clearly the operational result from within 
the total result. This means reviewing the cost or surplus before 
taking account of debt charges. We would therefore advocate a 
format as shown opposite in the 'Proposed Format of Reports'. This 
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differs from the 'typical’ report witnessed in our study only in the 
position of debt charges, and sub grouping of the "direct” and 
"indirect" expenses. 

4.6.13 The relatively small change has a major impact on the information 
content of the report, since the operating result is now clearly 
shown. We would advocate this change in emphasis when presenting 
results both to management (at the Centre or within the relevant 
Central Department) and also to Members. 
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ILLUSTRATION 1 



TYPICAL EXISTING FORMAT OF REPORTS 





£ 




Employee costs 


1,000 




Premises 


1,000 




Supplies and Services 


1,000 




Transport and Plant 


1,000 


Operating 


Establishment Expenses 


1,000 


Expenditure 


Miscellaneous 


1,000 




Debt Charges and RCCO 


1,000 






7,000 




Less: Income 


1,000 




Total Expenditure 


£6,000 





SUGGESTED FORMAT OF REPORTS 



£ 

Employee Costs - Direct 750 
Premises - Direct* 500 
Supplies and Services 1*000 
Transport and Plant 1,000 
Establishment - Expenses 1,000 
Miscellaneous 1,000 



Total Direct Operating Expenditure 
Less Income 



Indirect Employee Cost 250 

Central Establishment Charges 500 



Total Net Operating Expenditure 
Debt Charges and RC00 

Total Net Expenditure 

* Excluding central establishment charges 



5.250 
1,000 

4.250 



750 

5.000 

1.000 

£ 6,000 
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4.6.14 We recognise, however, that existing computer codes and systems may 
not readily allow this change in format. A simple and easily 
implemented interim measure would therefore be to append manually 
the net operating result figures at the bottom of the existing 
reports, below the total net cost/ surplus . 

4.6.15 A further refinement which would be consistent with a concept of 
responsibility accounting would be to separate the operating 
expenditures between those which management can control or influence 
e.g. payroll, and those over which management has little or no 
control, e.g. rates. One format of a Management Report is shown in 
Illustration 2. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 



LEE HOUSE LEISURE CENTRE 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT INFORMATION REPORT AUGUST 1082 



Normal 

Sports/ Bars 
Leisure Catering Special 

Activities Vending Events Other 

DIRECT COSTS 
Employee costs 
Cost of sales 
Sundries 



TOTAL DIRECT COSTS 
Less: INCOME 



CONTRIBUTION TO OVERHEADS 
AND FIXED COSTS 



PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION 
BUDCETTED CONTRIBUTION 



% 

% 



% % % 

% % % 



OVERHEAD EXPENSES 

Employee costs - administration 

- management 

- engineering/maintenance 

- cleaning 

Premises - repairs and maintenance 

~ energy (light heat and power) 

- water 

Supplies and Services - cleaning materials 

- protective clothing 

- equipment, tools, materials 

- hired services 

- maintenance 

Transport and plant - transport 

- car/ travelling allowances 

Establishment - advertising 

- printing and stationery 

- postages and telephone 

- establishment charges 

- other 

Miscellaneous - sundry expenses 
Allocation of central changes 

CONTRIBUTION TO FIXED CHARGES 

FIXED CHARGES 

Rates 

Insurance 

NET OPERATING COST 
Debt charges - principal 

- interest 

- expenses 
TOTAL NET COST 



£ 



Total 
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Contribution from Different Areas of Operation 



4.6.16 A further development of the accounting system to produce management 

information is recommended. A leisure centre is typically made up 
of a number of distinct areas of activity: the 'normal' 

sports/ leisure activities (badminton, squash, f ive-a-side , etc); 
bars and catering; special events; and other areas such as ice rink 
or theatre, depending on the particular characteristics of the 
centre . 

4.6.17 If the results (income and expenditure) from these activities are 
combined to present only the total centre result, as is commonly the 
case, it is impossible to assess the performance of each activity 
against pre -determined standards, or to show the pattern of change 
over a number of review periods. 

4.6.18 We have therefore devised in outline a reporting format which could 
usefully be introduced. This is shown in Illustration 2 opposite. 
Clearly some adaptation will be required to deal with local 
circumstances. The underlying principal is that for each distinct 
activity the income is matched with the direct costs of operation to 
identify the contribution made by that operation to overheads and 
fixed costs. Only direct costs are charged in this manner; general 
advertising of the centre would, for example, be included as an 
overhead, not a direct cost. Similarly, overheads such as fuel 
costs and debt charges cannot be satisfactorily allocated without 
introducing an arbitrary element, although this is attempted by some 
centres. Hence we recommend that the overheads and fixed costs are 
not allocated but viewed as a total amount to be reduced or defrayed 
by contributions from the different areas of operation. 

4.6.19 It is likely that the financial report will need to be produced 
manually from existing information, but this is not onerous once a 
system is set up. Payroll costs may be readily analysed into the 
different headings as indicated in the illustration opposite. The 
cost of provisions for the bars and catering are already separately 
coded, where this is appropriate (i.e. the catering is an in - house 
opeiation, not contracted out.) There is unlikely to be a 
significant cost of sales associated with the everyday sports or 
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leisure activities. For special events there will be cost of sales 
items such as artists' fees. At one centre visited the Treasurer's 
Department liaise with the Gentre management to allocate a different 
computer code to each special event. It seems likely however, that 
a record of transactions will need to be kept by the centre 
management in respect of each special event. This is a procedure 
discussed earlier and one which we advocate should be adopted as 
good management practice. Sundries may arise, for example special 
advertising for a particular event, but only this sort of 
specifically identifiable expenditure is treated as a direct cost. 

4.6.20 Possibilities are opening up to use the range of micro processors 
and associated software packages, which are now being marketed at 
low cost, to obtain some of the information or analysis, which is 
indicated in our report. The Scottish Sports Council are currently 
involved in a more ambitious pilot project in conjunction with the 
Sports Council to achieve a management information and reporting 
system using mini computers, the outcome of which is awaited with 
interest. The potential of this project to remedy many of the 
shortfalls in the provision of management information indentified in 
this report is significant. 

4.6.21 In addition to figures for the period under review, a cumulative 
result and budget/last year comparisons need to be incorporated in 
the report. This can be achieved by further columns. 

4.6.22 Although we have taken the liberty of suggesting some report format 
and financial/operational reporting procedures we are extremely 
conscious of the magnitude of the reporting process, which it is 
outside the terms of our brief to address. We recognise, 
particularly, the hierarchy of reporting, addressing the particular 
information requirements of specific individuals e.g. Centre Manager 
v Chief Executive, and the differing time frames of reporting. We 
therefore acknowledge that our suggestions may need to be modified, 
or ignored, in the context of the reporting system, (c.f. al^ 
4.7.22). 
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Frequency of Reporting 



4.6.23 The most appropriate frequency for reporting financial information 
would appear to be monthly or according to the committee cycle. We 
have enclosed sample reports in Appendix C. 

4 . 7 CONTROL AND REPORTING - OPERATING PERFORMANCE 
Introduction 

4.7.1 In answering the question "How well used is the leisure centre?" 
there are three main areas of evaluation, excluding any special 
targets such as the level of use by disabled people, etc. The three 
areas are 

(a) Occupation - is a space being used? 

(b) Utilisation - how many people are using the space occupied at 

(a) 

(c) Throughput - how many people pass through the centre, and for 

what activities? 

4.7.2 We have observed that once systems of reporting usage have been 
introduced there is a tendency for them to remain unchanged with 
only limited awareness of management needs* This is particularly 
true in the case of occupancy and utilisation (described below), 
where utilisation is a term used by different centres to mean 
different statistics but is commonly interpreted as some form of 
occupancy data. We have therefore included a description of the 
basic management information which, in our opinion, should be 
available tailored to the needs of each centre and reported 
appropriately to the various people involved (centre management and 
staff, Director of Recreation and Chief Officer, auditors, Members, 
and selectively, to ratepayers). 

4.7.3 Most of the centres which we visited produce some kind of 'usage' 
figures, but typically they become a monthly rote rather than being 
seen as a useful management tool. As well as enabling Members or 
others to review the centre's performance, the information should 
provide the centre's management team with insight into the need for 
either re-programming, special advertising effort or cost control. 
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Once this information exists, goals or targets for the management 
and staff to work towards to improve the utilisation of the centre 
become apparent. 

4.7.4 Clearly, data for the usage or performance statistics must be 

readily available or easily obtained by adapting existing 

procedures. To illustrate the basis of the preparation of this 
information, we have included suggested formats which, filled in on 
a daily basis, will yield the relevant information weekly or 
monthly, as appropriate. These suggested formats are based on 
existing documents in use by centres visited by us, and are 
discussed later. 

4.7.5 Graphical representation is to be encouraged, because it can easily 
be assimilated. 

4.7.6 Another aspect of output statistics, is that the interpretation must 
be made in the context of prevailing events and conditions (e.g. was 
there snow? or a squash tournament at a neighbouring centre? or was 
Easter a week earlier last year?). A brief record of these 
circumstances will therefore need to be kept by one of the 
management team, which is best done on the report itself. 

4.7.7 In addressing the question of usage, a difficulty arises with 
multi-use areas such as the main hall, which typically provide a 
number of badminton courts, or five-a-side pitches, or bowling nets, 
etc. Generally, the smallest unit is one badminton court and in 
common with recommended practice, ("Capacity, Intensity of Use anr’ 
Programming of Multi-purpose Areas in Indoor Sports Centres' 
Sports Council Research Paper 13) we have adopted this as a base 
unit. As an example, a 'single' hall which has four badminton 
courts or one five-a-side pitch, will be a hundred per cent occupied 
if all four badminton courts are in use, or a game of five-a-side is 
in progress; seventy-five per cent if three badminton courts are in 
use with one empty; fifty per cent if two are in use, two empty; and 
so on. If three badminton courts are in use for badminton and the 
fourth court is unavailable as a consequence of (say) climbing wall 
practice adjacent to the courts, then the hall is again a 
hundred per cent occupied. 
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4.7.8 Utilisation asks how many people are using the facilities. For 
example, in a hall comprising four badminton courts, giving a total 
of sixteen people for maximum occupation, a club which hires the 
hall but only attracts eight people for the session may be said to 
be only generating 50% utilisation, even though maximum revenue is 
being received by the centre as a result of 100 per cent occupancy. 
Utilisation policies will remain a management decision within the 
overall programming policy. 

4.7.9 Tied in with utilisation is the total throughput of the centre-the 
total number of people who used the centre in a given period for 
whatever activity, including spectating. Various per capita 
statistics (e.g. net subsidy per admission, average spend per head, 
etc) can be calculated using this information, as well as measuring 
the overall utilisation of the leisure centre. 

A - Occupancy 

Analysis by Facility 

Illustration 3 opposite shows the adapted version of a form recently 
introduced by a leisure centre to identify slack periods of the 
day. The principle is that information is entered on the forms 
(there is one for each area of the centre) every day, simply by 
counting up the previous day's bookings. All the booking forms 
examined by us at different centres would allow this procedure 
without any modification. 

4.7.10 The maximum number of bookings is readily established, being the 
total time available to the management for programming. In general 
this will mean all time, except education use (schools or further 
education) as part of a dual use/ joint provision scheme. 

4.7.11 It then becomes a simple matter to calculate the percentage 
occupancy for each time period. This is a function which 
receptionists could carry out. Daily and weekly totals can be 
accumulated easily, with graphs probably the most effective way of 
collating and presenting the information. 
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LEE HOUSE LEISURE CENTRE - WEEKLY OCCUPANCY REPORT - WEEK ENDINC 
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4.7.12 The time period and frequency of the analysis may vary from one 
centre to another, or from one booking area to another. We do not 
believe that to reduce the analysis to "peak" and "off-peak/ 1 as do 
many centres, provides enough insight, although it may be a useful 
sub-total. By focussing on, say, hourly periods the leisure centre 
management can establish where marketing effort is needed, whether 
pricing structures need reconsideration, whether the centre's hours 
of opening should be adjusted, and so on. It is only this level of 
detailed analysis that can provide adequate information to manage 
most effectively. Currently, many leisure centres are run 
intuitively. Although close contact with the centre can allow the 
management to gain an intuitive feeling for the peaks and troughs of 
usage, this is no substitute for quantitative analysis, where trends 
can be established more readily. 

Analysis by User Group 

4.7.13 Equally as important as the analysis by space, but providing a 
different insight, is the analysis by use. If the booking sheets 
are coded, perhaps by using a coloured pen, to identify bookings for 
clubs, courses, schools (dual use), schools (private use) and casual 
use, it is a relatively simple clerical activity to analyse these on 
a daily basis. 

4.7.14 The form of the analysis would be as shown in Illustration 4 
opposite, with daily figures inserted, and weekly totals 
calculated. The important information is held in the three 
percentages - the proportions of peak, off-peak and total time - 
allocated to the different groups of user. Weekly information 
should be accumulated monthly or in appropriate cycles for 
presentation to Senior management and Committee. It would probably 
be appropriate to present the usage in the form of bar charts. 

4.7.15 This information enables programming proportions to be monitored. 
Furthermore, it provides an indication of the management's success 
in creating usage of off peak "risk" title and similarly the extent 
to which programming eliminates this risk by devolving 
administrative/ organisational reponsibility to clubs or other self 
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LEE HOUSE LEISURE CENTRE 

WEEKLY USER ANALYSIS - WEEK ENDING 17 AUGUST 1982 
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These percentages are 
taken to the weekly 
summary report 



managing bodies. We have encountered cases where Members have set 
operational objectives concerning the amount of time to be allocated 
to casual use etc. 

B - Utilisation 



4.7.16 In addition to needing to know what proportion of bookings are made 
by club or casual users, etc, it is also important that the centre's 
management and the Members know how many people are using a space so 
that the level of utilisation can be examined. 

4.7.17 Examination of patterns of utilisation would allow programming 
policies to be reconsidered, and objectives to be reviewed for 
continuing relevance. For example, the encouraging of minority 
sports is a general policy in several of the centres visited, but 
this policy is rarely reviewed in the light of utilisation to allow 
management or Members to make informed decisions. 

.7.18 Because of the difficulty in providing this sort of analysis, which 
would require head counts, we recommend that it is calculated 
intermittently, when specific decisions are under review. As 
electronic cash registering systems are installed by more centres 
this problem will be eliminated. A simple programme of systematic 
head counts could be drawn up and noted in the centre's diary for 
implemention by the supervisors (who are accustomed to using the 
centre's diary for the purpose of equipment changes). We have not 
included the calculation of this statistic as part of the current 
management information 'package' because of the current 

impr act icality of calculating it. 

C - Throughput 

4.7.19 Where turnstiles are fitted to control entry to a leisure centre, the 
total number of admissions is readily available. The arguments both 
for and against the fitting of turnstiles are strongly held by 
managers; control of entry is the issue, not how it is achieved. In 

our reviews, managers had a preference for turnstiles as a mechanism 
of control. 
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ILLUSTRATION 5 



LEE HOUSE LEISURE CENTRE 



THROUGHPUT FIGURES FOR AUGUST 1982 



Cumulative 

Cumulative This Period 
August 1982 to Date Last Year 



Sports - Schools (Dual Use) 

- Clubs 

- Courses (private use) 

- Casual 

Creche 

Committee Rooms 
Play Scheme 
Miscellaneous 
Special Events 



Spectators 
TOTAL THROUGHPUT 
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4.7.20 Where there is no turnstile, a good approximation can be reached by- 
using average numbers of players for particular activities (e.g. 
average of ten five-a-side players per ticket sold) and random head 
counts for club sessions. 



4.7.21 Total throughput analysis, as shown in Illustration 5 opposite 
should be prepared on a monthly basis, as well as being summarised 
into seasonal totals and an annual total. 

Frequency of Reporting 

4.7.22 We set out below our suggestion for the frequency of reporting, with 
the recipients of reports also indicated. Samples of possible 
weekly and monthly reports are attached as Appendices B and G 
respectively. Reports are expensive to generate, and officers and 
centre managers should consider regularly whether reports are being 
used by them or staff and whether the cost of producing them is 
justifiable. 



Report 

Daily (Optional) 

Daily Report summarising daily 
results; extracted from weekly 
occupancy report 

Daily results plotted on a graph 

Weekly (Appendix B) 

Weekly Summary Report-supported 
by completed Weekly Occupancy 
Reports 



Recipient 



Centre Manager 
Assistant Managers 

Displayed prominently for 
management staff and users 



Director of Leisure Services 
Divisional Heads. 

Centre Manager 
Assistant Managers 



User Analysis Report 
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Monthly/ Cycle (Appendix C) 



Information 'package * -comprising 
financial and statistical 
information compared with previous 
year and agreed objectives 
(See Appendix C) 



Chairman of Committee 
Director of Leisure Services 
Centre Manager 
Assistant Managers 



Annually 



Monthly information summarised, 
plus some additional information 
(see Chapter on Performance 
Statistics) 



Ratepayers 

Committee 

Director of Leisure Services 
Centre Manager 
Assistant Managers 



4. 8 ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 

4.8.1 In several centres we observed considerable advertising and 
marketing effort, but this tended to be un-coordinated and 
intermittent. In other centres little or no effort or attempt at 
innovative or creative promotions of the centre were evident. Most 
leisure centres have very small budgets with which to market the 
facilities. It seems that Members and senior management may not 
appreciate the relationship between advertising and promotional 
effort and attendance levels and are unwilling to sanction adequate 
budgets. It is the responsibility of Officers to modify this view 
if it is thought that such expenditure would be productive. We 
accept that, in some cases, facility use is so close to optimum 
capacity that advertising and promotional expenditure would be 
unnecessary. The leisure centre product is very highly perishable, 
rather like an airline seat or a hotel bedroom. If it is not 
utilised "on the day" it is lost forever, and has no stock value. 
There are a number of different aspects on which we would comment. 



4.8.2 The first of these is the level of budget. A typical business 
would expect to spend anything from 2 to 5 per cent of its turnover 
annually on advertising and promotion. Since the revenue "turnover" 
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Advertising and Promotion Budgets 



is not a good standard for a leisure centre because it can vary 
significantly according to pricing policy, the total operating 
expenses of a centre could be substituted* For a centre with 
operating costs of £250,000 an annual budget of £5,000 to £12,500 is 

indicated by these percentages. This works out at about Ip to 2.5p 

per admission, based on a throughput of 500,000. 

4.8.3 With an occasional exception, none of the centres visited had a 

marketing plan “ the tendency is for ad hoc marketing. 
Nevertheless, commonsense on the part of managers who are not 
marketing experts has produced some good results. Some centres 

produce a surprisingly high standard of printed material for 
posters, handouts etc. Others have a somewhat, "home-made" look 

which, for the centres visited by us, was largely due to limited 
budgets. This may not create an image that will succeed in 
attracting users to centres. 

Contact with the Community 

4.8.4 There appears to be resistance in some authorities to Managers and 
Assistant Managers leaving the centre to visit schools, local firms, 
local clubs and groups, etc., to inform them about the facilities 
available and encourage use. There is little doubt that the 
'’personal" contact is particularly effective in attracting users. 
In a properly staffed and structured centre we would anticipate that 
members of the management team could be out of the centre at several 
times a week, attracting new customers and extending the use by 
existing ones, seeking sponsorship, liaising with other local bodies 
for joint promotions, and so on. For those able to acquire the 
technique, the telephone can be a very effective and cost efficient 
tool in the communication process. 

Market Research 



4.8.5 The other key aspect of promotion is market research. There is 
generally very little knowledge or research on where users live; how 
often they use the facilities; who they are 
(housewif e/unemployed/student etc); how satisfied they are; what 
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additional facilities they require; and other significant 
questions. Advertising cannot be effective without this sort of 
information, nor can the management respond to the needs of users. 

4.8.6 One authority visited has undertaken customer interviews with 
questionnaire completion, in conjunction with a local Polytechnic. 
The sample periods were each only a week long, and the two studies 
were "one-off", but that authority has a useful though possibly 
unrepresentative basis for developing the centre's advertising and 
marketing effort. 

4.8.7 To carry out this sort of research on an on-going basis was 
considered by most Managers to be too time-consuming within existing 
staffing levels. This appears to be largely because the task is 
perceived to be more complicated than it need be. If the scope of 
the research is broken down into small elements, and userr 
interrogated intermittently, a great deal of the work could be dom 
by receptionists, or by students from local colleges. 

Marketing to Minority Groups 

4.8.8 We observe that more could be done to provide recreation for the 

disabled. This is not necessarily the fault of the centre 
management. Indeed, a number of schemes involving the disabled were 
functioning well. The problem is more a question of awareness and 
of the creation of the correct environment for the disabled to 
participate with the able bodied. Greater liaison between t 1 - 
leisure centre and the "social services" departments could mean th 
awareness spreads more quickly. The provision of transport is a 

critical element to the success of some schemes. 

4.8.9 Marketing to younger children (the adult user of tomorrow), in the 
form of badges, free Saturday morning sessions, and so on, could be 
extended. Several centres we visited made use of this sort of 
marketing during the initial "build up" phase after the centre 
opened but stopped it once the centre became established. Some 
centres have 'Try a Sport' sessions, and play schemes appear to be 
particularly successful. More interaction with schools seems 
desirable - and this depends on the Managers being able to leave the 
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Special Events 



4.8.10 Some centres are more successful than others in staging special 
events which are outside the normal range of leisure centre 
activities ~ antique fairs, exhibitions, conferences, concerts, and 
so on. The level of success appears to be affected by a number of 
factors - the location of the centre; the suitability of the 
facilities offered; management ability; the authority’s policy 
regarding other local establishments. These supplementary events 
may or may not make a contribution to overheads, but they increase 
awareness of the centre amongst those who might not otherwise have 
visited it. If success of a centre is measured in terms of 
admissions, then these events can help substantially, particularly 
during slack periods. 

Acquiring Marketing Expertise 

4.8.11 Marketing is a skill which is based on common sense but can be 
developed through training. Marketing courses and seminars are run 
by a number of bodies. We advocate that the training budget should 
include a provision for this. 

4.8.12 We have given consideration to the problem of making the 
professional marketing discipline available to leisure centres, 
without the associated cost of a full time employee. One solution 
would be to utilise the resources of staff at a local university. 
Another would be to employ on a limited, part-time, basis a person 
living in the vicinity of the centre who has a marketing background 
but a reason for not taking full time employment. Such a person 
would provide expertise and continuity to the marketing effort at a 
modest cost, which might be recouped through increased utilisation. 
However, the ideal solution is for management to become more aware 
of marketing disciplines and applications, perhaps assisted by short 
courses . 
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4.9 



STAFFING 



Quality of Management 

4.9.1 Our experience during the course of our survey indicates that there 

is one over-riding factor which determines the success or otherwise 
of a leisure centre : the quality of management. Irrespective of 

the size, sophistication or age of the facilities, it is 
professional management which can bring about the maximum effective 
use and impact of the centre within the community, based upon 
policies and objectives adopted by the local authority. This view 
has also been orally expressed by other interested parties includin 
the Association of Recreation Managers (ARM). 

4.9.2 In particular it is the leisure centre manager who needs to possess 

the key qualities of leadership, communication, market awareness, 
innovation; but other managers including deputy managers also 
require these skills to a lesser degree. To give an example: In 

one leisure centre we visited the previous manager had clearly been 
a charismatic 'natural leader', able to motivate the entire staff. 
Subsequent managers have not possessed these qualities to the same 
degree, with the result that there has been little further 
development of the centre beyond the imaginative boundaries set 
earlier. The team of assistant managers, whilst very competent in 
carrying out existing tasks and acting within the current framework 
of established events, courses, programming policies and so on, have 
not exhibited the flair required to adapt and extend the centre's 
operations, lacking the inspiration of a gifted manager. Naturally, 
this is not a criticism of the later management but a reality of 
life. Exposure of "lesser mortals" to recreational management 
seminars can only be beneficial in this context . 

The need for excellent on-site management cannot be satisfied by a 
central Recreation or Amenities Department. 
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Management Experience 



4.9.3 It is a fact of history that the management teams of several of the 
centres studied were formerly supervisors or managers of swimming 
baths. Most have risen from being pool attendants to supervisory or 
managerial status. Some managers had entered centre management from 
teaching or the armed forces. We would not suggest that any of 
these are unsuitable areas from which managers should evolve, but 
inevitably these professions do not inherently provide direct 
’commercial 1 experience, particularly in the areas of marketing, 
financial control or in other activities in the centre. This lack 
of experience could be remedied to a large extent by training if 
appropriate courses were made available. 

4.9.4 There would also appear to be a widely-held misconception that the 

manager of a leisure centre which provides both 'wet' and 'dry' 
facilities should necessarily have direct swimming baths experience 
in view of the technical and safety aspects of this activity. This 
is a view which we would discourage, taking into account the 
structured tiered levels of management and supervision in force at 
all the centres visited. The centre manager should be able to rely 
on a suitably qualified assistant manager with special 

responsibility for the swimming pool. 

Selection and Appointment 

4.9.5 Managerial appointments and re-gradings are often made by Members. 

In view of the special nature of leisure centres and the management 
skills necessary for their effective operation, we are of the 
opinion that guidance for Members may be required in interviewing 
and selection of appropriate candidates. It might be appropriate 

for the Institute of Leisure and Amenity Management (I.L.A.M. ) to 
develop a set of management guidelines. We are informed that these 
are in the course of preparation. In addition, we would recommend 
that final interviews are attended, if possible, by an experienced 
recreation manager with knowledge or experience of leisure centre 
management. If this is not available within the authority then 
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assistance may be sought from a neighbouring authority, or 
alternatively a professional association such as the Chief Leisure 
Officers Association or from I.L.A.M. 

Career Development 

4.9.6 Furthermore, although there are recognisable differences in leisure 

centres: small /medium/large, ’dry* and 'wet 9 facilities, 

with/without theatrical facilities, and so on, there is no 
recognised career development path for management. It is possible 
for a Manager to be appointed in a medium to large leisure centre 
without his having adequate experience. The lack of a recognised 
career path also means that staff, including Assistant Managers, 
have no clear concept of the opportunities which may result in 
needless personal frustration. 

Now that leisure centres have reached maturity there are clearl; 
opportunities to exploit the accummulated experience. Consideration 
might be given to a career advisory scheme, set up by C.L.O.A. or 
I.L.A.M. and the interested education bodies. This scheme would 
serve to classify the various centres and evaluate the career 
progression and suitability of applicants, as an agent of the local 
authority. In this way, when a managerial post became vacant, 
suitably qualified or experienced people could be identified to fill 
it, who would then go through normal interviewing procedures. The 
practicality and acceptability of this proposal needs to be tested. 
The rapid expansion of leisure centre facilities in the 1970’s must 
have strained management resources. 

Levels of Staffing 

4.9.7 With occasional exceptions, the demand levels at leisure centres ax 
characterised by peak evening usage and significantly lower off-pea*, 
(daytime/weekend) usage. Responsive staffing is, accordingly, 
difficult. Many centres address the problem through the use of 
shifts, with varying degrees of success. 

4.9.8 A cost-effective solution is operated by one centre visited, where a 

large proportion of the staff are part-time. Advantages of this 

approach include a greater flexibility to match staffing levels with 
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demand fluctuations (hence more cost-effective staffing) and some 
freedom from the employee protection "statutes". Disadvantages 
include, increased management time in organising and controlling, 
and possible decreased staff involvement or motivation. The 
difficulty of arranging management /staff meetings also becomes more 
acute. 

4.9.9 Despite its drawbacks this system was seen to work well under close 
control particularly where part time staff are employed over long 
periods of time, and we are of the opinion that many of the other 
centres which we visited could profitably give consideration to 
extending the use of trained part-time staff, effecting a balance 
betweeen full and part time staff. 

4.9.10 A recurring feature among many centres of the sample was the high 
level of unpaid overtime worked by the management, both at Assistant 
Manager and Manager levels. It is apparent that jobs within the 
leisure field are highly valued by those who have them, hence unpaid 
overtime is not begrudged. It is very often "the paper work" which 
is taken home or done after the end of the shift. Quantifying the 
level of this unpaid overtime was not possible, and obviously cannot 
be independently verified. 

4.9.11 It is difficult to establish standards for staffing levels because 
of the great variations in facilities and policies from centre to 
centre, or where identical facilities exist, because of different 
designs or design faults. In any study of staffing levels it would 
appear appropriate to identify separately the direct recreation 
staff. These include Supervisors, Recreation Attendants and 
Commissionaires with direct responsibility for surveillance. Where 
a theatre is included in the leisure complex it will be imperative 
to review this operation separately. 

4.9.12 The number of admissions per "full-time equivalent" of direct 
recreation staff provides a crude measurement of staffing levels, 
though we recognise that this statistic may be difficult to 
calculate in some cases. Clearly the general levels will vary 
according to the facilities, but within categories there should be 
some element of comparability. 
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4.9.13 From the limited sample of our study the following ratios of 
admissions per "full-time equivalent" day were noted: 

Centre III 4 5 6 

Dry Centres 43 12.5 5.6 

Wet/Dry Centres 13.9 13.2 8.2 

More data will need to be collected for more subsets of centre types 
before reliable statistics and standards can be established. 

4.9.14 Tempering the drive for maximum throughput using minimum staff 

levels is the need for interaction between recreation staff and 
users. It is widely accepted that wet/dry mixed centres are better 

utilised than either wet or dry alone. Associated with swimming 
pools are high minimum staffing levels, because of the safety 
aspects. There do not appear to be similar rules regarding the dry 
side, except where safety aspects occur, such as when trampolines or 
other gymnastic equipment is being used. This is regrettable : our 
own experience of the centres in the sample indicates that the 
centres which are most successful adopt a policy of encouraging 
Recreation Attendants to actively participate wherever possible, 
including informal 'ad hoc* coaching. This seems to create a 
greater sense of identity with the centre both on the part of the 
user and the staff. To enable this interaction to take place 
Recreation Assistants/Supervisors/Assistant Managers need to be 
available and willing, to become involved, which is a function o r 
personality and education. In the final analysis, the dilemma : 
one of providing an adequate level of staffing to ensure visitor 
satisfaction whilst constraining the payroll budget outlay. This 
optimum condition is more easily achieved where a high level of 
flexibility is demanded of staff. 

We would encourage guidelines for minimum levels of staffing and 
staffing standards to be drawn up by I.L.A.M., based on the 
facilities provided and the programming policies in force. 
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5 



PERFORMANCE STATISTICS 



5.1 INTRODUCTION 

5.1.1 We believe that the development of a set of ratios would be useful 
in monitoring the performance of leisure centres. Primarily 
designed to present key information to the on-site management, 
performance statistics may also be useful to people not involved in 
the detailed day-to-day running of centres (Director of Recreation, 
Chief Executive, Members, auditors, ratepayers). 

5.1.2 The ratios which we describe here are suggestions designed to 
provide a yardstick by which to monitor financial and operational 
performance, to assess the potential effect of decisions, to focus 
on problem areas and to assist in forming a judgement on 'value for 
money' performance. As with any form of statistical analysis, 
ratios can be misleading, unless read within the context of the 
particular environment of the particular centre. The 'environment' 
will include, inter alia, the policies of the local authority, 
socio-economic factors, the quality of design of the centre itself, 
the catchment area, and difficulties resulting from uncoordinated 
planning. We do not think that all the ratios suggested are 
relevant to all centres, or that they are totally comprehensive. We 
offer them only to stimulate discussion by interested parties in 
the hope that a better set of analytical and comparative tools can 
be developed. Leisure centre management must decide which are the 
most useful and effective statistics. 

5.1.3 Inherent in the concept of ratios lies the notion of comparison with 
a standard. This standard may be in tra -centre, where comparison 
will be with earlier review periods. Alternatively, if inter-centre 
comparisons may be made with other similar centres. It is in this 
latter area that great care must be taken in the interpretation of 
statistical information. 
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Existing CIFFA Statistics 



5.1.4 In the area of inter-centre comparisons we believe there is an 

opportunity for an extension and improvement in the currently 

available information. The 'Leisure and Recreation Statistics* 
produced by CIFFA, which we have used for comparative purposes in 
our review of individual centres, are the best information available 
but proved to be limited in their usefulness. 

5.1.5 Fundamental to the development of comparative performance ratios is 

standardisation in the method of accounting and reporting. This 
topic is beyond the scope of our review, though we have made 
suggestions for certain improvement. We consider that the general 
method of reporting financial results of leisure centres could be 

improved by changing the emphasis from the total expenditure to the 

operating expenditure. This is discussed in detail in Chapter 4.6. 
The CIFFA statistics reflect an emphasis on total expenditure. We 
believe that it is more illustrative and meaningful to separate the 
operating and debt service costs. A comparison of existing CIFFA 
statistics and the equivalent ratios which we suggest may be adopted 
is included after the Financial Ratios in Chapter 5,3 below. 

5.1.6 From amongst all the possible ratios, we have selected a small 

number which we have called 'prime' ratios, A larger number of 
'secondary* ratios provides further insight into the changing 

operational patterns of a centre. We would advocate that the prime 
ratios, are prepared. The frequency of preparation which we would 
recommend varies as shown on the summary sheets included in 
Appendix B and C. 

The terminology used needs to be standardised in this discussion; 
the financial terms used are defined in Chapter 4.6, usage and other 
operational performance terms in Chapter 4.7. 
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5.2 



OPERATIONAL PERFORMANCE RATIOS 



Commentary 



5.2.1 In establishing a set of ratios by which to judge operational 
performance, a number of difficulties arise. Most significant is 
the disparity in uses and emphasis from centre to centre. One 
centre may be successful in running an extensive programme of 
special events; another may be forced to concentrate solely on 
sport, because of nearby competitive 'leisure* facilities; another 
may have established significant usage by the disabled; another may 
run a successful programme of courses. Hence, there are likely to 
be local achievements which cannot be identified as 'standards®. We 
have therefore attempted to identify the features common to the 
majority of leisure centres, and suggest appropriate ratios. 

,2,2 A further difficulty in deciding upon performance ratios lies in the 
information currently available. As we have mentioned earlier, the 
management information available to a centre on wage and other 
operational matters is often limited. Without significant 

improvements in the information available, perhaps through the 

introduction of local computer systems, there is a danger that the 
statistics used for performance reviews will tend to over-simplify 
what is in fact a very complex operation. 

5.2.3 All of the information forming the basis of the following 
discussions can be obtained either directly from existing records at 
leisure centres, or with only minor adaptions. Furthermore, none of 
the information is time-consuming to prepare, particularly if 
undertaken on a regular basis by receptionists or other clerical 
staff at the centre. All of the statistics discussed here should 
form part of the basic information available to the centre 
management if they are to manage effectively; hence there is no 
question of special exercises being carried out by the centre. 

5.2.4 As discussed earlier in this report, usage of leisure centres 
appears to have a confused definition. We have identified the two 
separate concepts of occupancy and utilisation. Occupancy asks 
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whether a particular space is being used; utilisation asks how well 
the space is being used. Also associated with utilisation is the 
total throughput, or total number of admissions in a given period. 

Occupancy 

5.2.5 Typically, a leisure centre has two distinct periods of usage: the 

so-called "peak" periods, times which are popular and which tend to 
be heavily booked, and "off-peak" periods, when the centre 

management has to devise ways of attracting users. There is no 
predictable consistency as to when peak bookings begin; the peak 
period may or may not include all or part of the weekend and can 
vary according to the activity. Since differential pricing is 
widely adopted it would be inappropriate to suggest a standard peak 
period. Each centre must be reviewed in the light of existing 
arrangements. We advocate that careful monitoring of the 4 p.m. to 
6.30 p.m. period should be undertaken to establish whether the 
off-peak/peak cut-over time is optimising revenue for the centre 
Procedures as discussed in chapter 4,7 would be required to achie 1 
this . 



5.2.6 However, once the peak and off-peak periods have been defined for a 
centre, the key statistic to be calculated for each activity/area in 
the centre, including areas such as dull rooms and small halls, is 
the percentage occupancy. 

Number of space bookings* * made 1007 

Total number of space bookings* available 

* bookings are converted to badminton court units where appropriate 

5.2.7 It is imperative that the percentages are calculated separately for 
off-peak bookings and for peak bookings, for each individual area 
within the centre. For presentation to external groups, such as the 
elected Members or auditors, this information need only be made 
available in summary form, together with comparatives for the 
previous period. Seasonal and annual percentages could be plotted 
on a graph to show overall trends over a number of years. 
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5.2.8 It is not, in our opinion, useful to aggregate results and produce 
an overall occupancy percentage for a centre. Low off-peak 
percentages should trigger consideration as to whether the centre 
management is effective in promoting the centre and optimising 
off-peak use by the schemes, including courses, organised classes, 
creche where appropriate, non~sports activities such as craft fairs, 
exhibitions etc. 

Utilisation 

5.2.9 Although we would recommend the monitoring of the centre's 
utilisation (how many people are using the space) as one of the 
performance statistics, the practical difficulties of calculating 
this reliably led us to suspend the recommendation pro tem. The 
advent of more widespread electronic cash analysis registers, 
booking /management information systems will, however, remove the 
practical diffitulties within a few years. 

Throughput 

'.2.10 The throughput, or total number of admissions (or best estimate) is 
vital to the review of a centre's performance in the community since 
other financial and operational statistics are computed using it. 
Focus on this statistic does not imply that the higher the volume 
throughput - the better the centre's performance. Quality of 

provision, reflected in an optimum throughput, is preferable to 
quantity of provision - maximum throughput. The pattern of changing 
attendance levels is also important in itself, since they reflect 
the response of the community to management efforts in promotion 
schemes. The basic statistics enable management and members to 
quantify the impact on the centre of new leisure facilities, both in 
the private and public sectors. Further an awareness of potential 
throughput of a centre can assist decisions regarding the need for 
expenditure on marketing or on refurbishment. 

5.2,11 An interesting and useful ratio links the number of admissions to 
the centre to the size of the catchment population. This ratio can 
demonstrate awareness levels in the community. It is calculated as 
follows: 
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Number of admissions per period 



Catchment population 

A derivative of this measurement is the number of different users of 
the facility, and consequently the average number of visits per 
period. 

Staffing Levels 

5.2.12 The variation between centres is very great in the area of staffing 
levels, partly because of the different characteristics and 
facilities provided, and also because of variation in the method of 
dealing with cleaning and catering. To enable some kind of ratio to 
be established, we consider it necessary to review recreation, 
catering and cleaning staff levels separately. 

The number of admissions per staff hour provides a useful view of 
staffing levels for recreation staff, (i.e. excluding 
administration, reception, engineering etc.). This is calculated & 
follows: 

Number of admissions to Sports Areas 
Total Direct recreation staff hours 

Calculation of this statistic with reliability can be difficult. An 
alternative statistic that is perhaps more readily available, is the 
staff payroll cost per pound of revenue, calculated as follows: 

Payroll Cost of an Activity/Area. 

Revenue generated by Activitiy/Area. 

This statistic, if calculated consistently, provides a good 
indicator of staff effectiveness, although it can be sensitive to 
short term distortions, e.g. the effect of staff sickness. 

5.2.13 For catering, we would recommend the calculation of the cost/revenue 
statistics described above. For catering, and ideally for each of 
the outlets, statistics should be calculated for the cost of goods 
consumed/revenue generated and the payroll cost/revenue generated. 
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The "income generated per catering staff equivalent" is a statistic 
which is also used in the food service industry, though not as 
widely as the two already mentioned. This would be calculated: 

Income from bar/catering 

Number of bar/catering staff (equivalent) 

In this context staff "equivalents" are the number of staff 
calculated by converting part-time staff hours to working weeks. 

5.2.14 For cleaning, which is not carried out by external contractors, the 
calculation of square footage per cleaner may be useful in assessing 
efficiency. This statistic would be calculated infrequently, and 
should take into consideration any cleaning duties performed by 
recreation staff. 

Square footage 

Number of Cleaners (equivalent) 

In addition, to allow contracted out cleaning to be reviewed against 
the cost of in-house cleaning, the cost per square foot of cleaning 
the centre would be a useful figure. 

Cost of cleaning - contracted out 
Square footage cleaned 



5.3 FINANCIAL RATIOS 



Prime Ratios 



5.3.1 The most important global ratio in any leisure centre review is, in 
our opinion, the ratio of income to operating expenditure, (that is, 
expenditure excluding debt charges and similar items). As described 
in Chapter 4.6, it is more meaningful to focus the attention of the 
Of ficer /Member on the operating result, rather than on the total 
result, because this is the result which can be influenced by 
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policies or management. The ratio may be interpreted as the extent 
to which operating costs, including staff and all operating 
expenses, are covered by charges raised on the users of the centre. 
To ensure that the ratio is most meaningful, it should be calculated 
both including and excluding the relevant amounts, both income and 
expenditure, of the bar/catering activity. The performance of this 
activity is appraised separately (see below) and, if included, would 
tend to distort the ratio because of the substantial revenue and 
profit contribution that this achieves in many centres. The ratio 
is calculated as follows: 



Income * 



x 100% 



Operating Expenditure * 



* excluding bar/catering 

5.3.2 CIFFA do currently publish a total income to total expenditure 
ratio, but the usefulness of this is inhibited by the distorting 
effect of the debt and catering element. 

5.3.3 The likelihood is that leisure centres will continue to have a net 
cost associated with them, although the level of this net cost may 
change over time. Very few centres have the fortunate coincidence 
of factors which enables a 'break even' on operating costs. The 
statistic which examines the operating subsidy per admission to the 
centre - the contribution to operating costs paid by the ratepayer 
for every person who attends the centre is relatively easily 
understood. In general terms, overheads and fixed costs vary only 
slightly with level of utilisation and an increase in the number of 
admissions will produce a decrease in the per capita subsidy. This 
statistic ties together both financial performance and utilisation. 
From the point of view of a simple communication of cost to members, 
or ratepayers, this statistic is most comprehensible. The 
calculation is as follows: 

Net Operating Expenditure (excluding interest and other capital 

expenses) 

Njmber of Admissions 
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The fact that a leisure centre does not have a turnstile should hot 
preclude the calculation, since a reasonable estimate of the 
throughput can and should be made using suitable averages and random 
head counts . 



5.3.4 The bar/catering/vending operation in many centres provides a 
contribution to net income, and the gross profit or cost percentage 
of this activity can be calculated easily to provide an effective 
comparison between centres, which is also supported by industry 
standards. The percentage is calculated as follows: 



Bar/catering/vending Gross Profit 
Bar/catering/vending Revenue 
or 

Bar/catering/vending Cost of Sales 
Bar/catering/vending Revenue 



x 100% 



x 100% 



5.3.5 Staffing costs generally represent the highest outgoing of a leisure 
centre. Useful insight can be gained by expressing the proportion 
of operating expenditure which is attributable to employee costs. 
The changing pattern of this ratio is important to monitor, and 
'similar' leisure centres should return a statistic of similar 
magnitude. It is calculated as follows: 

Employee Costs * 100% 

6 * excluding bar/catering staff 

Operating Expenditure * 

Staff 'productivity' is discussed in 5.2.12 and 5.2.13. 

5.3.6 To enable the level of overheads and fixed operating costs to be 
reviewed, we suggest that the "Other Operating Costs" per square 
foot/metre of the centre is calculated. Similar centres could 
disclose similar results. The calculation is made as follows: 



Other Operating Costs 



Square feet/metres within the centre 
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As an alternatives these costs could be expressed on a "per court 1 ' 
basis for dry centres. Centres with unusual configurations of 
facilities, or areas, may be unsuited to such a comparison. 

5.3.7 To see the leisure centre in the context of the size of the 
investment, it is useful to consider the ratio of operating 
expenditure to total expenditure (including debt and capital 
expenses). Alternatively the complementary ratio of debt 
eharges/RCCO to total expenditure, calculated as follows: 



Operating Expenditure _ 

x 100% or 



Total Expenditure 



Debt Charges & RC00 .. 

x 100% 



Total Expenditure 



5.3.8 Finally, the statistic average revenue per head or 'average spend 
per head* is a term used to identify the average amount which 
customers spend during their visit. This ratio can provide a 

viewpoint from which to examine pricing policies and the 

effectiveness of the marketing of other services. Again the 
bar/catering income should be considered separately, to obtain the 
most comparable statistics since we have observed that poor location 
and marketing can affect the bar/catering spend per head. The 
calculations are as follows: 



Income * 

Number of admissions 

Bar/catering income 
Number of admissions 



* excluding bar/catering amounts 



For a time series trend comparison these statistics need to be 
expressed in constant values. 

Secondary Ratios 

5.3.9 The range and variety of ratios and statistics which could be 
developed is almost infinite. Under this heading we suggest further 
subsidiary ratios which could be generated, which managers of some 
centres might find meaningful. In reviewing a centre's performance 
it is important to understand the profile of activities, since this 
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will affect performance significantly. One can establish a rough 
profile by calculating the percentage of income derived from normal 
activities (including sports fees, hire charges, locker income, etc) 
to Total Income. Complementary ratios for bar/catering , including 
vending; special events; and income from the Education Department 
could also be prepared. 



Income from normal activities 



Total Income 



x 100% 



Income from bar/catering/vending 



To tal Income 



x 100% 



Income from Special Events 



Total Income 



x 100% 



Income from Education Department 



Total Income 



x 100% 



5.3.10 Another set of secondary ratios is derived from a more detailed 
analysis of operating expenditure. The expense headings shown below 
appear to be generally significant, but local circumstances may 
affect this. 



Fuel Costs (heat, light, power) 
Operating Expenditure * 

Repairs and Maintenance 
Operating Expenditure * 

Establishment Expenses 
Operating Expenditure * 

Rates 

Operating Expenditure 

Allocation of Central Charges 
Other Operating Expenditure 



x 100% 



x 100% 



x 100% 



x 100% 



x 100% 
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5.3.11 One of the findings the study identified was the need for greater 
effort and expenditure on marketing to be undertaken by centres. In 
the light of this we suggest that two ratios would enable the level 
of expenditure to be reviewed. These are the marketing expenditure 
per admission and the marketing expenditure per head of catchment 
population. They are calculated as follow: 

Marketing Expenditure 
Nbmber of Admissions 

Marketing Expenditure 
Catchment Population 

In addition, it would be useful to express the magnitude of 
expenditure on marketing as a proportion of total operating 
expenditure. This ratio would be calculated as follows: 

Marketing Expenditure 100% 

Total Operating Expenditure 

5.3.12 Comparison of CIPFA Statistics with above Recommendations 



CIPFA 


Recommended 


Employees x 100% 


Employees * 


Total expenditure 


Operating Expenditure * 


Other Operating Expenses x 100% 


Other Operating Expenses * 


Total Expenditure 


Operating Expenditure * 


Debt Changes & RCCO x 100% 


(unchanged) 


Total Expenditure 

Total Income x 100% 


Income * 


Total Expenditure 


Operating Expenditure * 




Gross Profit from 
bar/catering/vending 




Income from 
bar/catering/vending 



* excluding bars/catering/vending revenue or expenditure 
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appendix a 



EXTRACTS FROM LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACTS 
Provision of entertainment (section 145/1972) 

Local authorities are empowered to provide, or to make contributions 
towards the provision of, a wide range of facilities lor public 
entertainment, including 

(a) the provision of entertainment of any nature or of facilities for 
dancing, 

(b) the provision of theatres, concert halls, dance halls and other 
suitable premises, 

(c) the maintenance of bands and orchestras, 

(d) the development of arts and crafts, 

(e) anything incidental to these matters, including refreshments, 
programmes and advertising. 

They may set aside, for these purposes, any part of a park or pleasure 
ground which they control and may permit any such area, or any 
premises provided by them for entertainment purposes, to be used by 
any other person on such terms as to payment or otherwise as they 
think fit, including authorising the person to make charges for 
admission. They may make charges for admission, refreshments and 
programmes in connection with any entertainment, dance or exhibition 
run directly. 

Provision of recreational facilities (Section 19/1976) 



Local authorities may provide such recreational facilities as they 
think fit, including 
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(a) indoor facilities such as sports centres, swimming pools; skating 
rinks; courts for tennis, squash, badminton etc; bowling centres; 
dance studios; and riding schools; 

(b ) outdoor facilities such as pitches for team games; athletic 
grounds; swimming pools; tennis courts; cycle tracks; golf 
courses; bowling greens; riding schools; camp sites; and 
facilities for gliding; 

(c) facilities for boating and water ski~ing and for fishing; 

(d) premises for the use of clubs or societies having athletic, social 
or recreational objectives; 

(e) instructors and other staff; 

(f) ancillary facilities such as car-parks and catering. 

Any of these facilities may be made available for use by other 
persons, either with or without charge. Local authorities may also 
make grants or loans towards the the expenses of any voluntary 
organisation in providing any recreational facilities which they 
themselves could provide; and may make grants for other local 
authorities for such purposes. 

Powers concerning parks, recreation grounds, and open spaces are given 
by the following statutes 

Public Health Act 1875, Section 164 

Public Health Acts Amendment Act 1890, Section 44 

Open Spaces Act 1906 

Public Health Acts Amendment Act 1907, Section 76 
Public Health Act 1925, Section 56 
Public Health Act 1961, Section 52 
Countryside Act 1968 
Water Act 1978 
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There are several organisations which will give advice to local 
authorities, including the Department of the Environment, where there 
is a "Countryside, Sport and Recreation" Directorate and a "Sports 
Policy Division". 
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APPENDIX B 



WEEKLY MANAGEMENT REPORTS 



SUMMARY 81 

SAMPLE COMPLETED WEEKLY OCCUPANCY REPORT B2 

SAMPLE COMPLETED WEEKLY USER ANALYSIS REPORT B3 
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LEE HOUSE LEISURE CENTRE 



SUMMARY REPORT - WEEK ENDING 17 AUGUST 1982 



Weather: Fine generally, rain on Sat. 

Local special events: Lions Fair 13 Aug 

Other factors: 2 Staff on vacation 



I - OCCUPANCY STATISTICS 





Peak 


Off-Peak 


Overall 


Main Hall 


60 % 


43 % 


49 % 


Squash Courts 


91 


55 


76 


Small Hall 


etc 


etc 


etc 


Committee Room 1 


- 


_ 


- 


Committee Room 2 


— 


— 


«• 



etc 

(Supporting weekly occupancy reports are attached) 
II - USER ANALYSIS SUMMARY 





% Sessions 


or Courts 


Allocated 


MAIN HALL 


Peak 


Off-Peak 


Total 


Schools (dual use) 


— 


— 


— 


Club s 


49 


12 


23 Note 1 


Courts 


7 


7 


7 


Schools (private use) 


- 


- 


_ 


Casual 


44 


69 


62 


Special events 




12 


8 




100% 


100% 


100% 



Note 1. Centre Policy - No more than 50% peak time should be 
available to clubs. 



SQUASH COURTS etc 
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LEE HOUSE LEISURE CENTRE 

WEEKLY USER ANALYSIS - MEEK ENDING 17 AUGUST_HS 2 
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APPENDIX C 



MONTHLY INFORMATION "PACKAGE" 



FINANCIAL SUMMARY C 1 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT INFORMATION REPORT C 2 
OCCUPANCY SUMMARY C 3 
USER ANALYSIS C 4 
THROUGHPUT REPORT C 5 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 



APPENDIX C/2 



LEE HOUSE LEISURE CENTRE 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT INFORMATION REPORT AUGUST 1982 





Normal 

Sports/ 

Leisure 


Bars 

Catering 


Special 




DIRECT COSTS 


Activities 


Vending 


Events 


Other 



Employee costs 
Cost of sales 
Sundries 



TOTAL DIRECT COSTS 
Less: INCOME 



CONTRIBUTION TO OVERHEADS 
AND FIXED COSTS 



PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION % % % % 

BUDGETTED CONTRIBUTION % % % % 



OVERHEAD EXPENSES 

Employee costs - administration 

- management 

- engineering /maintenance 

- cleaning 

Premises - repairs and maintenance 

- energy (light heat and power) 

- water 

Supplies and Services - cleaning materials 

- protective clothing 

- equipment, tools, materials 

- hired services 

- maintenance 



Transport and plant - transport 

- car/ travelling allowances 

Establishment - advertising 

- printing and stationery 

- postages and telephone 

- establishment charges 

- other 



Miscellaneous - sundry expenses 
Allocation of central changes 

CONTRIBUTION TO FIXED CHARGES 

FIXED CHARGES 

Rates 

Insurance 

NET OPERATING COST 
Debt charges - principal 

- interest 

- expenses 
TOTAL NET COST 



Total 



£ 
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N.B. These graphs are purely illustrative 
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LEE HOUSE LEISURE CENTRE 

USER ANALYSIS - MONTH OF AUGUST 1982 



100 % 



50% 
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mm 
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KEY 





Casual 



Special Events 



Courses 



Clubs 
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LEE HOUSE LEISURE CENTRE 



THROUGHPUT REPORT FOR AUGUST 1982 



Cumulative 

Cumulative This Period Last 
August 1982 to Date Year 

Sports - Schools (Dual Use) 

- Clubs 

- Courses (Private use) 

- Casual 

Creche 

Committee Rooms 
Play Scheme 
Miscellaneous 
Special Events 



Spectators 



TOTAL THROUGHPUT 



No. of 
Admissions 



50,000 



25,000 



AMJJAS0NDJF Months of 

the Year 
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